


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 
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f) RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON oT. W, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





[AQ rights reserved, ] 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE, 


oP j CUSANS ING, eatin 4 
ax RESERVING "THE 


Paste 


Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
ey: EWSBURY and BROWN. 
, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE ‘PROOF 


SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN,” 


A delicious, cooling, effervescing beverage is formed by | amp- 


PY R E i i] Cc longh’s Pyretic S#line, with the addition of water and Lamploug)) s 
Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup It much refreshes the system. 


A “ A perfert Luvury.”’ 
S L. | | =a THIRST is allaved in a remarkable manner by Lamplougi;'s 
bh Saline. It controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and 
Feveriah Symptoms, purifying Poisoned Blood, and eradicating 
hom it noxious and Feve: ish humours. 
NO OTHER MEDICINE : REQUIRED for fifteen years. 
Mr. Young writes, under date “ For some- 
“ thing like fifteen years I have cones cabeot od Pyretic Saline 
««—that is to say, every morning During the whole of that time I 
* have nevet taken any other medicine nor have I had a doctor. I 
* have also given it to my children, and to it I attribute the fact 
“that have never had to call ina doctor for them since they were 
“ 
a ‘Is MOST ~EFRICACIONS in Headache, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Sma]! es, Scarvet and other Fevers, Vomit- 
ing, in Soastiandmetaletamenadne Gadoen and in relieving 
the Stomach when Di-ordered through taking unsuitable food. 
THIS GREAT SAFEGUARD iv seasons of Epidemic and 
Infectious Diseases is sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
and by the Sole Proprietors— 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH (Ltd.), 
113. Holborn, & 9a, Old Broad St., London, E.C, 
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ACTION OF . LUXURY 
THE | SKIN INVALUABLE 





FOR THE — 
THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC | 
SOAP Brivis MEDICAL JOURNAL Ps Us, | 
most errecrivein SKIN > 
ERY TAY AY LANCET 


TABLETS 641/- 
4 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


date ® P 
SQU | ri FE’ S (: mri’) Robinson & Cleaver’s os Teil 
DAMASK TABLE & HOUSE LINENS,) 4? Wholesale 
C fa EF M | CA a COLLARS, CUFFS, & SHIRTS Prices. 
A PHOSPHATIC EQOD.| 2D. (AMBRIC POCKET 
FOOD TONIC, oe. 
HE fe fe S4e 
TTA, pearaion, former, mado oy pwnd | Jee. = HANDKERCHIEFS 
& SONS, to whom he transferred the manufacture. This 4S z Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
original preparation is now known as “SQUIRE’S ey PRR DOZEN :— 
CHEMICAL FOOD. rp oS Children’s 1/2 | Hemstitched 
In Bottles, 2s, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each of Chemists, ; wie Ladies’ .. ¢ /4t| Ladies’ .. rvivy 
OR BY PARCELS POsT FREE DIRECT FROM Siem. Gents’ .. 3/6 | Gents 


SQUIRE & SONS, aml 7 yin Ss 
Her Majesty's Chemists, _ ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAS?. 
413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Telegraphic Address—“ Linen,” Belfast. 
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Hemple Dar Advertiser, rv, 107. 


| y FR " CH i A & Manufactory, Birmingham. 
“The Visitor to London who 
ves without seeing the Show 
coms of Messrs. Osler has missed 
»e of the sights of the metropolis.” 
Vide LanD AND WATER. i 


FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


NSLER’S SHOW ROOMS, 10 OXFORD-ST..W. 


ry S. Cocoa 














33 PRIZE MEDALS 


ine: awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


q Co COa * ASK YOUR Caen FORA REEEERTEESOILS 
. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Liebig. 


oS. MAX GREGER’S 
gy W xesroxarne. QARLOWIT Z. 











Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report). it is especially 
valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view 
of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 
Emperor of Austria. 


PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


Ltd.) § Wine Merchants te the Queen, 7 Mincing 
fon E.C., & 2 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
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| pampuueT Free. | HARNESS’ | sovice Free | 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


$ a Natural and Certain Cure for RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, INDIGESTION, KIDNEY 
DISEASES, LIVER COMPLAINTS, FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS and all IRREG ULARITIES of the 
SYSTEM. HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT never fails to invigorate the debilitated constitution, 
promote the circulation, assist the digestion, and promptly renew that vital energy, the loss of which is the 
JSirst symptom of decay. 


Pamphlet, Copies of Thousands of Testimonials, and Advice—FREE OF CHARGE. 

















EVERY MAN A BLESSING TO WEAK MEN. { NEW TRUSS! 
Suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion, physical debility, 





TION. Mr. C, B. HARNEsS, 
lia, or any sign of premature (| : 4 the renowned Invevtor of 
decline of vital ene rgy, con- = imi ) Wit TA Electropathic Belts and other 
seqnent upon overstrain, Ce ii! Me Hitt} Hi . Curative Electrical Appli- 
should write immediately for \ z4 iL Hl i , IH’ Wilt I | ances, has lately introduced 
a new pamphlet, entitled uu i la Hh . AMM AW 5 a new WASHABLE EVER. 
“Galvanic Electricity,’’ just i ee . ma | LASLING Truss, known as 
issued by ‘ " ll 4 | 

Mr. C. B. HARNESS, He 2 é spy HARNESS 
Consulting Medical Electri- at! § \\\ Mh BT Wy ; | 
cian, on the marvellously SY AM ke = ° 2 il XYLONITE TRUSS, 
successful treatment of these 5 din i 1) UE) i | which hasa beautiful smooth 
and kindred diseases by his BN Mt) | flesh-coloured surface, of a 
Electropathic Appliances, It ANG “1 Oe A PRA 9) St | durable material. It gives 
will be sent, under cover, post AMM», Ni Mv complete comfort without 
free. Note the address lest you { oo . P irritation; is cheap, and is 
forget it, and write at once to tha) mnt (I) (Wud Pus guaranteed to last a lifetime.— 
the MEDICAL BATTERY cNty ; Note the address, and write for 
COMPANY (Limited), 52, OX- = particulars.—1HE MEDIVAL 
FORD STRE&T (corner of GENTLEMAN'S BELT, showing connection of Batteries. BATTERY COMPANY, 52, 
Rathbone Place), London, W. OXFORD ST., LONDON, Vv. 
- OSS OF VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, TORPID 
PREMATURE OLD AGE ! LIVER, KIDNEY DISEASKS, and all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS yk ad more 
ee ee een eet Pe adily to the healing influences of mild Electricity as generated by wearing 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC APPLIANCES, than to any Drug known to Science. 


Procure a Belt at once (post free) by seuding 21s., postal order or cheque, to the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd. 


52; OXFORD STREET, LONDO 


hypochondriasis, melancho- i 


im ve EMMA MMI, AN IMPORTANT INVEN- 
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PRIZE MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


ANALYSED AND APPROVED BY DR. HASSELL. A DAILY BATH PREPARED 
WITH THIS SALT INVIGORATES THE SYSTEM, FORTIFIES THE CON- 
STITUTION, BRACES THE NERVES, AND PREVENTS COLD. 


BEWARE of the ingenious but WORTHLESS IMITATIONS sometimes offered, and 
observe that EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE BEARS TIDMAN’S NAME and ‘well- 
known TRADE MARK. Sold everywhere, in Bags and Boxes of 3lb. and upwards, also 
in Cardboard Packets specially constructed to exclude the influence of atmospheric moisture 
to which REAL SEA SALT is so susceptible. Each packet contains sufficient for 


one bath. 
DEPOT :—21, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. . 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 


(Royal Route vii Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 
TOURIST’S SPECIAL CABIN ‘TICKETS issued during the Season, valid for Six separat 
or consecutive days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MacBrayne’ s Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
” t GRENADIER, NEW STEAM SHIP, 

Claymore, ountaineer, Handa 

Columba, | Pioneer, a 2 Glencoe, 

Iona, Glengar: DD sateen Ee ee Islay, 

Chevalier, Clydesdale, micah ut cunnniae ASD gsi Cavalier, 

Gondolier, | Linnet, ne af a ee = ‘Fingal, 

Lochawe, Clansman, a aa ' Lochiel, 

Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe Cin, Fort + William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, Portree 

Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ull«pool, Loch Inver, and Stornoway, Thurso, &c., affordicg Tourists an oppor 

tunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, loch Maree, a! 

ithe famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide-Book, 3d.; Illustrated Copies, 6d. and 1s. [Lime Biil, wit! 

Map and Tcurist Fares, free, from Messrs. CHatro & Wuypvs, Publishers, Piccadilly, London, W., oF by pes 

€com the Proprietor, Davin MacBrarne, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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POPULAR EDITIONS oF STANDARD WORKS 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH “VOLUME. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans, 


12 vols. Post 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 


I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
Ill. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


HALLAM’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 


I, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 83 vols. 
II. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols, 
Ill. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 








FIVE SHILLINGS EACH "VOLUME. 


EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 


I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN’ ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
2 vols. 


Il. THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 
1783. 7 vols. 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 5 vols., post 8vo. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
LAVENGRO. 


SIx ‘SHILLINGS EACH - VOLUME. 
DEAN STANLEY’S .WORKS. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

ESSAYS, CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 
DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 


SELF-HELP. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
THRIFT. Illustrations. 


DUTY. MEN OF INVENTION and INDUSTRY, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 


THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vol 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 


— OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols, Post 8vo. 


ure "AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING DRAPERS. 


PRIESTLEY'S 


DRESS FABRICS ror 


GENTLEWOMEN. 


SILK-AND-WOOL AND ALL-WOOL, 


Combining the Strength and Beauty of SILK with the Richness 
and Softness of the Finest AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


GUARANTEED ONE UNIFORM WIDTH, 44 INCHES. 
THE QUEEN, The Lady's Newspaper, says: 


“These Goods, whether manufactured entirely of wool or mixed 
with silk, are excellent in quality, entirely free from cotton, and pro- 
duced in textures sufficiently varied to meet the needs and tastes of 
gentlewomen. Many of the examples are only to be had in black. 
Others—and those of the finest and clearest—are to be found both in 
cream and white. Those in the latter have all a warp of silk, which 
is seen in brightness on the surface, and numerous are the examples 
in black which have a plentiful admixture of the same.” “All are 
beautifully soft.” 

THE COURT JOURNAL, says: 


“The introduction of PRIESTLEY'S DRESS FABRICS into the 
home market certainly marks a new era in the manufacture of British 
dress goods ; they are the perfection of dress fabrics.” 


LE FOLLET, says: 


“ Perfect in finish, softness of drapery, and thoroughly lasting qualities; 
materials indeed of the highest class, and pre-eminently suited for the 
wear of gentlewomen.” 


eS ee 


Every piece is Rolled at the Mills upon a “ VARNISHED BOARD” 
(The Priestley Trade Mark). 


BRIGGS PRIESTLEY & SONS, 


Albion Mills, LAISTERDYKE, and Dole Mills, THORNTON, Yorks. 





Sir 


With 


1887.] TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 5 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


One Volume, crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 


Sir HENRY CURTIS, Bart., Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N., and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “ She,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. 











With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings 
by C. H. M. Kern. 





SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. River Hacearn, Author of “ King 


Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &c. Sixth Edition (Thirty-first to Thirty-fifth Thousand.) Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BOYS AND MASTERS: a Story of School Life. By A. H. Giuxes, 


M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THRALDOM : a Story. By Juttan Srurcais, Author of “ Little Comedies,” 


“My Friends and I,” &., &c. 1 vol., crown Svo. 6s. 
MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: s Novel. By 


Mrs. MoteswortH, Author of “ Carrots,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. . 6d, 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of “The Atolior du Lys,” «&e. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo. 2s. 6d 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Toem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 


trations from Sketches by the Authors. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epnya Lyaut, 


Author of “ Donovan,” * We Two,” &. Fecap. 8vo. One Suttiine sewed. 


SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS. 








By the EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. | By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 
Vivian Grey. The Young Duke, &c. Amy Herbert. A Glimpse of the World. 
— Contarini Fleming, &c. | — Ivors. 

‘ancred. ‘ | arl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 
Sybil. Henrietta Temple. The Experience of | Margaret Percival. 


Coningsby. Lothair. Life. Laneton Parsonage. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c, Endymion. Cleve Hall. Ursula. 

Price OxE SHILLING each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. Price ONK SHILLING each, boards; 18. 6d. each, cloth, 
plain; 2s. 6d. each, ‘cloth extra, gilt edges. 





By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
ma eae | seep, heme The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. Price ONE SHILLING each, boards; 18. 6d. each, cloth. 
The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. By BRET HARTE 


Price OnE SHILLING each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. In the Carquivez Woods. Price Oxx Suture, 


By M OLIPHANT. boards; 18. 6d. cloth. 
y Mrs. . On the Frontier. By Shore and Sedge. 
In Trust. | Madam. a... era 


Price ONE SHILLING each, sewed. 
Price OnE SHILLinG each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By ROBERT LO LOUIS STEVENSON. 
By JAMES PAYN. The Dynamiter. 


Luck of the Darrells. | Thicker than Water. Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and Mr, Hyde. 
Price Oxe SHILLING each, boards; 1s. 6d. each,cloth. | Price Ose Suttuine each, sewed; 1s. 6d. euch, cloth. 





Lonpon : LONGM. ANS, GREEN & CO. 
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Hy BB2ine & GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERR Y BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 
Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P.; The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—EARL OF CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Committee—Rev. Canon Arncer—Sir F. W. Burton—Avstin Dosson, Esq.—Sipney Gepcr, Esq.—Epucxp 
Gossk. Esq.—F. Harrison, ksq.—Professor Huxvey, F.R.S.—C. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B.—D. C. Latuevrr, 
¥sq.—Rev. Stantey Leatues, D.D.—W. S. Litty, Esq.—W. Watkiss Ltoyp, Esq —H. Maxwett Lyre, Esq.— 
St. GrorcGe Mivart, Esq.—Professor HENkY MorLey—W. Monk, Esq., M.D.—Epwarp Peacock, Esq— 
F, Pottock, Esq.—Rev. Dr. Ricc—G. J. Komanes, Esq.—HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.—LeEsLiz STEPHEN, Esq.— 
H. R. Tepper, Esq.—The Dean OF WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumesof Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year without Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Keading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 
(1875-1880), price 5s.; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 





BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR| 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and bigbly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free jor 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first Three Sizes, from 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


Every Packet bears the Fac-simile Jk e ‘ 
of his Signature, - 
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By 


By 
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By 


By 


By 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. | 





Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 





Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





NEW ADDITION. 


In « vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


“DOCTOR CUPID.’? By Ruopa Broucurtox, Author of “ Cometh up as a Flower.” 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. (140th Thousand.) 
The Channings. Bessy Rane. 
Anne Hereford. Court Netherleigh. 
Trevlyn Hold. Dene Hollow. 
Verner’s Pride. | Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. | Edina. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. | A Life’s Secret. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. | Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. Pomeroy Abbey. 
Oswald Cray. Red Court Farm. 
Parkwater. 


Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. (Sequel to"Mildred Arkell.) 
By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. The Executor. 
The Admiral’s Ward. | The Fréres, 
By Mrs, ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 
By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 
The Initials. | Quits. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Policy and Passion. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The ‘‘ First Violin.” 
Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Wee Wifie. | Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 


Probation. 
The Wellfields. 


ALSO, 


Within the Maze. 
Roland Yorke (A Sequel to The Channings.) 


| Which Shall it be ? 


By HELEN MATHERS. 

Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. | Susan Drummond. 

By Mrs. PARR. 

Adam and Eve. | 

By HAWLEY SMART, 
Breezie Langton. 

ANONYMOUS. 

The Last of the Cavaliers.. 

By CHARLES READE. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD>. 
Lady Grizel. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

Cometh up as a Flower. | Nancy. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. | Joan. 

Not Wisely but too Well. | Belinda. 
Red asa Rose is She. | Second Thoughts. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

Uncle Silas. | Ina Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. . 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Three Clerks. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only complete Edition, besides the Steventorn» 
Edition, at 635.) 


Lady Susan, and The Watsons, 
Mansfield Park. | Sense and Sensibility. 
Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion, 
Pride and Prejudice. ( Emma. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. | Ladybira. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall. | A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 
Vendetta! 


Dorothy Fox... 


IN THE PRESS. 


BORDERLAND. By Jessit£ ForHERGILL. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. By Marie Corevu: 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo., 68. 





BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


LONDON : 


By E. WERNER. 


No Surrender. 
Success ; 


| Under a Charm, 
and how he won it, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Crvinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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™ DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! & Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 


> Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. ben NINGS’ 
wo ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. > 


~ FENNINGS’ “LUNG HEALERS, 
i 
m CHILDREN’ $ POWDERS. _ COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, ac, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Tl sold in Boxes at us, 14d. and 2s. 94., with 
Do not contain Calomel, oe Morphia, or anything injurious directions,sent post-free for 15 stamps. Direct 
4 By pom — _ “ ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, I.W. 
X Sold in stamped boxes, at 18. Mad “and 28. 94. (great saving), with LC The largest size boxes, 28. 9d. (35 stamps 
—_ full directions. Sent post-free for 15 stamps. == post-free), contain three times the quantity 
Direct to ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, 1.W. of See small boxes. 
Zz Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which satis z FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’s 
© valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c “OD DOCTOR. Sent post-free, 13 stamps 
Ask your Chemist for a rrEE Copy. Direct, A. Fenninas, West Cowes, L.W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post-free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


Hsonweitersco SQOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


AntiI-DysPEPric Cocoa, oR CHOCOLATE PowDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extractod. 

Tue Faourry pronounce it “the moet nutritious, a 2 digestible = for 

Breaxrast, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER, and Invaluable for Invalids and 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with canteen, starch, &c., 

and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for years in all Climates. Palatable, 
without Milk. A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, seg tg te ae 

10, Adam Street, CocoaTnia possesses remarkable —s properties, and is specially adapted for 


early 
Strand, W.C. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d. 38., 5s. 6d., &o. 


HEALTH FOR ALL!!! THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 
- 0 LLOW, AY’S | ILS and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 

VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of 
LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all 


ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 


At all Booksellers’, 


THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Amiépie GuiILienis. 
Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., and Ricuarp Proctor, F.R.A.S. New 
and Revised Edition. In demy 8vo., with over 200 Illustrations. 12s. 

“If anything can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging to ordinary minds, it will 
assuredly be a work of the attractive style and handsome—we 1 may almost say sumptuous— 
aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on ‘The Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all 
praise, as one towards which author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their 
best. Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly. It has all the force and freshness 
of original writing.’ ’—Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
At all Booksellers’, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis Trevetyan Buck.anp, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations, All the Series together, 14s.; or separately, 
as follows :— 
1st Sertes.—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Small 8vo., 3s. 67. 
2np Series.—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cuts, Eagles, “Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 
Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
3np SeRtes.—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. Small Svo., 3s. 6d. 
47H SERIEs. “Pee, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. Small 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 
“These most fascinating works on natural history.’ "Morning Post. 


























RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW I BURLINGTON STREET. 
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At all Booksellers’, in demy 8vo., 15s. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS. 
From the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 
By WALTER BESANT, M.A., 


Author of **“STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY,” &e. 


Contents. 


THE CHANSON. THE PARASITES. 

RUTEBEUF THE TROUVERE. SCARRON. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ROSE. LA FONTAINE. 

EUSTACHE DESCHAMPS. BOILEAU. 

RABELAIS. MOLIERE. 

MONTAIGNE. REGNARD. 

THE SATYRE MENIPPEE. GRESSET. 

MATHURIN REGNIER. BEAUMARCHAIS. 

SAINT AMANT. BERANGER. 
VOITURE AND BENSERADE. 


LonpoN: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





At all Booksellers’, in crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Islands of the Pacific. 


An Account of nearly all the inhabited Isiands of Polynesia, their Peoples and the Products. 
Being a New and Revised Edition of ** CORAL LANDS,” brought down to date. 


By HENRY STONEHEWER COOPER. 





“Mr. Cooper has produced a book which is to our mind exactly the model of what a book of travels should be. 
The whole work is written in a most lively style ; the general reader will find a graphic account of the scenery of 
the Islands of the Pacific freely interspzrsed with anecdotes of the manners and customs of the natives. For the 
man of capital and the statistician there is provided the fullest and latest information on the industries, the 
apparently inexhaustible resources, the products, and the capabilities of the several islands. Nothing has been 
omitted which could in any way add to the vaiue of the book. History, ethnology, natural history, and 
language, all are touched on in a manner which shows the author’s perfect command of his subject. Mr. Cooper’s 
figures—which, by the way, are not the doubtful estimates of what may or may not be done, but the results of 
actual working and experience—and his exhaustive inquiry into the capabilities and products of the various 
islands, clearly demonstrate what a great future may safely be predicted, and what an opening there is in 
Polynesia for the utilization of capital. The first edition—in two volumes—was soon out of print, and we are 
therefore glad to welcome this popular edition, which places within the reach of all a full, graphic, and trust- 
worthy account of what is to the vast majority of Englishmen a terra incognita. ‘The book is supplied with a 
capital index, and the several appendices contain a vast amount of valuable statistical and other information, 
brought down to the latest possible date.” —Notes and Queries. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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On Be Reading of fiction. 


DEAN STANLEY. 


“* T have dwelt on this characteristic of the Gospel teaching—that of speaking in parables—because it is well 
that we should see how the Bible itself sanctions a mode of instruction which has been, in a special sense, God's 
xift to our own age. His grace is manifold. In various ages it has assumed various forms; the divine flame of 
poetry, the far-reaching gaze of science, the searching analysis of philosophy, the glorious page of history, the 
burning eloquence of speaker or preacher, the grave address of moralist or divine. These all we have had in 
ages past; their memorials are around us here. ‘These all we have in their mea.ure, some more, some less, in 
the age in which we live. But it is, perhaps, not too much to say that in no age of the world and in no country 
of the world has been developed upon so large a scale and with such striking effects as in our own, the gift of 
“ speaking in parables,’ the gift of addressing mankind in romance or tale or fable. 


“ There was a truth—let us freely confess it—in the old Puritan feeling against an exaggerated enjoyment of 
romances, as tending to relax the fibre of the moral character. That was a wholesome restraint which I remember 
in my childhood, which kept us from revelling in tales of fancy till the day’s work was over, and thus impressed 
upon us that the reading of pleasant fictions was the holiday of life and not its serious business. It is this very 
thing which, as it constitutes the danger of fictitious narratives, constitutes a'so their power. They approach us 
at times when we are indisposed to attend to anything else. They fill up those odd moments of life which, for 
good or for evil, exercise so wide an effzct over the whole tenor of our course. Poetry may enkindle a loftier 
fire, the drama may rivet the attention more firmly, science may open a wider horizon, philosophy may touch a 
deeper spring ; but no works are so penetrating or so pervasive, none reach so many homes and attract so many 
readers as the romance of modern times. ‘Those who read nothing else read eagerly the exciting tale. Those 
whom sermons never reach, whom history fails to arrest, are reached and arrested by the fictitious characters, the 
stirring plot, of the successful novelist. It is this which makes a good novel—pure in style, elevating in thought, 
true in sentiment—one of the best boons to the Christian home and to the Christian State. 


**O vast responsibility of those who wield the mighty engine! Mighty it may be, and has been, for corruption, 
for debasement, for defilement, Mighty also it may be, mighty it certainly has been, in our English novels (to 
the glory of our country be it spoken), mighty for edification and for purification, for giving wholesome thoughts, 
high aspirations, soul-stirring recollections. Use these wonderful works of genius as not abusing them, enjoy 
them as God’s special gifts to us ; only remember that thetrue romance of life is life itself."—St. Yames’ Gazette. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


_ “Another point upon which he wished to lay some stress was this. Next to earning one’s living the most 
important thing was to devise some fair and innocent means of amusement and distraction—to have the power 
of retiring for a while from the cares of life, and transport oneself to another atmosphere where the weary soul 
might have time to rest. Amusement people would have at any cost, and if they were not provided with innocent 
forms of recreation they would discover vicious ones. The utility of free libraries had been questioned on the 
ground that they were used chiefly for the perusal of works of fiction. Well, and why not? He did not know 
any kind of rest comparable to putting up one’s feet and going straight through a three-volume novel. After a 
man had done his eight or ten hours of work he did not want to study algebra. That at least was how the 
matter struck him.” —Standard. , 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


** What an influence for good and evil have novelists become! Keen, sarcastic critics of life, genial partakers 
of its interests, observant students of its hopes and failures, they have imagined stories that strike a chord which 
vibrates for a lifetime, painted pictures of life strugg!es and their issues which indelibly brand themselves on 
the memory, or with an insight that is born of intuition or experience laid bare the inmost secrets of the human 
heart. They have formed conceptions so lofty as to be everlasting possessions and created compliments to human 
nature. As the keen scimitar and nervous arm of Saladin accomplished a feat which the giant strength and 
ponderous blade of Richard could not perform, so novelists have enforced moral lessons more powerful than a 
wilderness of homilists, and taught effectively by parables where other teaching has produced only slumber. 


**No kind of literature is so generally attractive as fiction. Pictures of life and manners and stories of 
adventure are more eagerly received by the many than graver productions, however important these latter may 
be. Apuleius is better remembered by his fable of Cupid and Psyche than by his abstruser Platonic writings; 
and the Decameron of Boccaccio has outlived the Latin Treatises and other learned works of that author. 


‘* When we consider how many hours of languor and anxiety, of age and solitary celibacy, of pain even, and 
poverty, are beguiled by this fascinating department of literature, we cannot austerely condemn the source 
whence is drawn the alleviation of such misery.” 
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Works of Fiction by 
Standard and Popular | Authors. 


JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Steventon Edition, 6 vols., 63s. Popular 
Edition, 6 vols., 36s. 


The above are the only two Complete Editions published, 
SUSAN EDMONSTONE FERRIER’S NOVELS. | 30s.; each 


Story, in 2 vols., Ios. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 28 vols., each, separately, 6s. 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU’S STORIES. 3 vols., cach, separately, 6s. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 9 vols., each, separately, 6s. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S STORIES. 7 vols., each, separately, 6s. 
MISS FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. 5 vols., each, separately, 6s. 
MISS ROSA CAREY’S STORIES. 6 vols., each, separateiy, 6s. 

E. WERNER’S NOVELS. 3 vols., each, separately, 6s. 


MISS MONTGOMERY'S STORIES. 6 vols., each, separately, 6s., 
55-5 or 35. 6d. 





Six Shillings each Volume. Half-a-Crown each Volume. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Small crown Svo., limp cloth. 


BENTLEY'S BENTLEY'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


This Series contains Stories by This Series contains Stories by 
Miss AUSTEN CHARLES READE FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE J. SHERIDAN LE FANU 
Mrs. Woop HAWLEY SMART 
Miss BROUGHTON ‘*Mrs, ALEXANDER ” Mrs. EDWARDES 


Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Mrs. EDWARDES Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD HELEN MATHERS 

Miss ForHercit, Miss PEARD 

Miss Montcomery Mrs. PARR Witxie CoLiims 

Miss CAREY Baroness TAUTPH@US 

Mrs. RrippELL Miss MATHERS 

Mrs. NoTLEY W. CLARK RUSSELL JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

Lady GEORGIANA Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 
FULLERTON Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 

Marcus CLARKE Miss CoRELLI 


W. E. Norris E. WERNER JESSIE FOTHERGILL 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEw BURLINGTON STREET. 


Mrs. G. W. GODFREY 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


CHARLES DICKENS 
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NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. In 3 vols, 


crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


HER SON. By E. Werner. Translated from the German 


by CHRISTINA TYRRELL, Translator of ‘‘ Under a Charm,” ‘* No Surrender,” &c. In 3 
vols., crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry Error. In 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“It is long since we have had the pleasure of welcoming into the ranks of fiction an 
author of such exceptional promise as Henry Erroll. Indeed, this novel is not merely a work 
of the very highest promise, it is a finished masterpiece ; its author makes what is presumably 
his déut with work of the very finest quality. Moreover, he has successfully occupied virtually | 
new and supremely difficult ground.” —Graphic. 





NOW READY. 


THELMA. By Marte Coretu, Author of “A Romance 


of Two Worlds,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE HEIR WITHOUT A HERITAGE, By Ema 


FAIRFAX ByRRNE, Author of ‘* A Fair Country Maid,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 








NOW READY. 


MISS JACOBSEN’S CHANCE; A Story of 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, Author of ‘‘Affinities,” &c. In J 
2 vols , crown 8vo. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” By Ruopa Broucuton. In 1 vol, 


crown 8vo. 


BORDERLAND. By Jesste Fornercur. In 1 vol, 


crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. By Max 


CorRELLI. In 1 vol., crown } Sv. 


VENDETTA! By Manu CoreLtur. In 1 vol., crown 


8vo. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 




















ALSO IMMEDIATELY. 


TOO CURIOUS. ByE. J. Goopman. In 1 vol., crown 


8vo. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Ber Majesty the Queen. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limitep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


THE 


NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 


LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F, HARRISON, Esq., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Esq. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Esg. SIR BENJAMIN C. C, PINE, K.C.M.@. 
GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 


EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | JOHN FALCONER, Esg. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, W.S.) 

















BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS = YORK SHANGHAI 
IS 


BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 
COLOMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 

The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts banking and agency business generally. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6, 7, and 8 months,, 4 
Fixed for9to12months ,, 4¢ 
Fixed forover12 months , 5 ,, je 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 24 per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other Fyne ne = payments, made at a uniform commission of + 
per cent, Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bank’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission, Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 


GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


” ” 
” ” 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


. 
CLARKES 
BLOOD MIXTURE. DAI KK 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever causearising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Th ds of Testimonials from all parts. 


In ‘ 
quantity, Itt each, of ali Chemists: Save ozo nddree | fs the title of the NEW SERIAL STORY 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. ty F. W. ROBINSON, now appearing in 
The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, | that popular Fourpenny Magazine, “* HUME 

Lincoln, CHIMES,” Sold Everywhere. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


ROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 


ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO, 


(A SIMPLE VEGETABLE EXTRACT,) 
OCCASIONALLY A 


"| Desirable Adjunct to Eno’s Fruit Salt. 


As a Laxative, Stomachic, Blood, Brain, Nerve, 
Bile or Liver Tonic, it will be found invaluable for creating 
and sustaining a natural action of tae Stomach and Biliary 
Secretions. 
In a word—‘‘ ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO” is mild, effective, 
and agreeable, and lasting without force or strain in 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Sick-headache, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Suppressed Gout, Head-affections, Nervousness, Sleeplessness from 
Liver derangement, Flatulence, Wind on the Stomach, and at the com- 
mencement of Coughs and Colds. Blood Poisons and their kindred 
evils, are prevented and cured by the use of the VEGETABLE 
MOTO anv ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
A regular action of the Excretory organs of the body is produced 
by natural means; for distinctly understand, it is impossible fora 
a single tissue of the body to be kept in order if the effete or poisoned 
DUTY. substances are not got rid of by a natural and healthy action of the 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason ; Liver, Bowels, and Skin. 
Workest thou well to-day for worthy things; The healthiest occasionally suffer temporary derangement of the 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, | Stomach and Liver—with ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO and ENO’S 
Need’st not fear what hap so ever it brings. FRUIT SALT you can always relieve, and never do harm; little may 
be needed, but still, when you have a simple and prompt assistance, many dangerous forms of disease may be 
arrested and removed at the outset, for this is the time or chance. ENO’S FRUIT SALT and VEGETABLE 
MOTO should always be kept in every bedroom and every travelling trunk, ready for any emergency. 

A GENTLEMAN writes: ‘The ‘Motos’ are of exceptional value. I have never known them fail in taking away 
my headache; they act on the bowels in just twelve hours; the pain passes away, and I feel quite weil. There is 
nothing drastic or any discomfort in using them.—X. Y. Z., Hastings, 1886.” 

My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an action on the bowels, but the general 
effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, 
and in some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them always at hand.—Yours, 
“N. B, C.,” Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 1s. 1#d.; POST FREE, 1s. 3d. 
PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


AIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
F superior to all others. 

Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. : 

It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. : 

Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., from whom Circulars may be had. 
eae vlan AGENTS— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32 Berners St., W., and 91-96 City Road, E.C., London. 
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DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
NEW METHOD OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
PUBLIC ATTENTION is specially invited to an ENtrRELY New and ApvANTAGEOVs 
Metuop of ASSURANCE under the 


DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Now issued by this Association, which, besides providing for Payment to the Assured himsclf 
on attaining a Specified Age, secures a like Payment to his Representatives at his Death, 
whether that event occurs before or after the maturity of the Endowment—tius combining in 
One Contract the DovusLe-BEeNeEFIT of an ENpowmENT Payable during Life and thereafter a 
Pai-tp Pottcy of equal amount as a Famity Provision payable at Death. 

Full Particulars on Application. 


12, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of TempLe Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
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Out of the fog. 
By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 


Autnor or ‘Cuirrorp Gray,’ ‘ EvGenrA,’ AND ‘THE WILLOW GARTH.’ 


Cuaprer LY. 


“ DINNER NOT BEFORE EIGHT THIS EVENING.” 


RS. CALTHORPLE’S toilette was made by half-past seven that 
night, although she knew—and she had not forgotten that 

she only knew it through the housemaid and the cook—that her 
husband would not be home until eight. It was not, to a casual 
observer, an elaborate toilette. She wore plain back gauze, very 
flowing and soft, with a ruffle of old lace about her throat and a 
cluster of the grey hydrangea flowers upon the left shoulder—just 
such an evening dress as became a young burrister’s wife to don, night 
after night, for a quiet home dinner with her husband. But she had 
been longer occupied than usual in her dressing. If you had looked 
into her face with eyes that knew its delicate beauty well, you would 
have seen that the vivid flush of the morning was replaced, or hidden 
—for doubtless it still lingered there—by the carmine bloom of rouge. 
It was put on awkwardly enough, and would not have deceived the 
least experienced of lady’s-maids, but so much grace Mrs. Calthorpe 
had allowed herself. Her hope was that it might not escape her 
husband’s notice. If he should comment on it, she would believe—or 
fancied that she would believe—that his eyes regarded her as 
attentively as ever, and she would take his comment as the test of his 
love. She was very anxious that he should say to her “ What, in 
wonder’s name, have you done to your cheeks?” though she did not 
in the least know how, in that event, she should confess her folly 
. and demand his pardon. It was a proof, however, of her perfect 
confidence in his understanding, that the idea of his doubting the 
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ingenuousness of her folly or setting down her metamorphosis to vanity 
never entered her head. 

She stood, as was her wont, before the glass in the drawing-room— 
a pretty nest of treasures purchased by the earnings Jack received 
from his pupils. She had spent the afternoon in warming it for her 
husband, just as if he were an invalid; for she looked forward to 
passing there that evening hour of explanation and of reconciliation 
on which her heart was set. With an occasional retreat to her room, 
to put on “the least shade more,” she stood before that glass for half 
an hour, toasting her neatly-shod feet before the blaze she had 
kindled. What should she do? Where was the use of taking up her 
knitting ? Clara was never much of a worker, for she had, all her 
life, had someone to talk with in her spare moments—she had not 
experienced that patient spinning out of lonely thought which knitting 
helps. In the future she would take to it, perhaps, she thought ; and 
she might make Jack some socks, Yes! she would “cast them on” 
that very evening, if he were good to her. Her face grew a little 
graver as she thought of her neglected knitting. It was but a couple 
of months ago that she completed a tiny pair of socks, which were no 
longer wanted; the baby feet for which they had been made were 
destined never to grow tired on earth. Clara’s thought saddened her. 
The recollection of the child that should have worn them filled her 
heart. She was a woman who would never know the full meaning of 
life till she should share it with her children; and, although her 
baby’s loss meant scarcely anything to her which she could realise, 
she ached after the dearth of an occupation towards which her 
existence had been tending. 

The flush which anticipation had sent into her cheek to meet the 
rouge faded away from it, and on her small pale face the red 
streaks showed discordant—out of place. But the flush came again. 

There was the rasp of Jack’s key in the street door, and then his 
masterful tread along the passage. He was coming straight upstairs. 
Yes! he was here. 

No! he had passed the drawing-room door and gone up higher to 
his dressing-room. Foolish Clara, to be disappointed! If she could 
have seen him, she would have learnt that before he entered it he 
softly turned the handle of her bedroom door, expecting that it would 
admit him to her august presence. But she was not there. She had 
been in the drawing-room then, and she had not come out to meet 
him! Jack was disappointed too; but it was his habit always to 
formulate his vague impressions till he believed in them, if they were 
possible at all. ‘She has got tired of waiting,” he decided to himself, 
“and she has fallen asleep in the drawing-room.” He had found her 
there more than once. 
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Tired with his day’s work, he stood upon the threshold of her 
chintz-hung room, and his eyes, blinded and sore from the fog, 
rested upon its prettiness in the half dark. So strong he looked, 
so trustworthy ! she would not have doubted, had she seen him then. 
He walked into the room and, half-shamefacedly, laid down his curly 
head upon the pillow and kissed it: 

“God bless my wife!” said Jack. 

Clara had said a blessing for her husband in the morning, so 
perhaps they were quits; but that did not hinder them from being a 
pair of fools ! 

Jack shut the door again as softly, without a misgiving except 
for his wife’s fatigue, and went into his dressing-room to wash the 
dust of London from his face and the cobwebs of Aristotle and the 
law from his busy brain. When he came downstairs he had changed 
his coat, though he was not in evening dress; and he looked, as he 
entered the drawing-room, so wholesome and so lovable, that any 
woman might have been proud to think that she belonged to him 
and that she could call him hers. 


Clara was proud of him, and her mistrust of him vanished like a 
wraith. 


She came forward from the hearthrug to the door, and kissed him. 

Then he looked at her. 

Only for the fraction of an instant—so quick are true love's eyes to 
detect anything amiss. He just glanced at her face, and felt cut to 
the heart with a sudden dread: there was that burning flush upon 
her cheek which he had seen when she lay between life and death, a 
month before. Was she ill? Had the fever returned ? 

Nothing else occurred to him ; his whole mind became flooded with 
apprehension. His momentary impulse was to wrap his arms about 
her and scan her aspect closely, but he restrained himself, because 
he knew he must on no account alarm her; he felt that his honest 
features would tell too plainly the tale of his concern. He had learnt, 
during many anxious weeks, how easily her nerves were agitated ; he 
did not dare to comment on her looks, he did not dare to face her. 
He looked away. 

“Well, dear,” he said, speaking more quietly than usual from 
enforcing self-control—“ well, dear, were you asleep ?” 

Asleep! when for the last half-hour she had been listening for his 
footstep, when her intelligence had followed all_his movements! It 
was rather hard. 

“Oh, no!” she answered him, surprised and piqued :—“I heard 
you coming in.” 

And she had not even gone to the drawing-room door to meet him. 

What was wrong ? 
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“The room is very hot,” he said absently, still trying to discover 
some trivial cause for her hectic look, turning his eyes aside still 
more as he felt she sought his gaze. (The room, which she had 
made so cosy for his comfort !) 

He did not say “I went to look for you in your bedroom.” 

She did not say “I made sure you would come in here on your 
way up.” 

He thought her vexation was all bred of indisposition. 

She thought he turned away from coldness. 

At least she would make him face her. She put her hands upon 
his broad shoulders. 

“ How do you think I look to-night, Jack?” she said nervously. 

He did not dare to so much as turn his eyes towards her, lest she 
should read his anxiety. 

“ All right—much as usual,” he said, as carelessly as he could, to 
reassure her :—‘‘ Why, what should ail you?” 

Then she walked away from his side with a bitter sense of resent- 
ment, and rang the bell for dinner to be served at once. 

“ He thinks it is my vanity,” her pride was saying, as the tears of 
mortification welled into her eyes:—‘‘ Must he misunderstand me 
then, as well as cease to love me?” 

Jack could not decipher those unspoken words, but he marked 
askance the eagerness of her trembling hands, the petulances of her 
gesture, the feverish brightness of her glance. 

“God help me!” he reiterated to himself, in silence, “ there is no 
doubt that she is ill!” 

At last he felt his silence might betray him, and he made a feint 
of speech. 

“What have you; been doing to-day?” he asked her, with an 
attempt at calmness that resulted in frigidity. 

“Missing my mother,” said Clara sharply :—‘ What else should I 
be doing? I got tired of sittiig at home, so I went out for half- 
an-hour in the morning: and that’s all my day.” 

It was perhaps the first impatient answer she had ever made him, 
and her voice was choked with tears. Was it strange that he should 
think her ill? What was more likely, when she owned to having 
gone out into this dense fog—grown ten times blacker, by the way, 
since she had come in from her walk? But he did not like 
to blame her, lest she should perceive his apprehensions, and of 
indifferent things he could not speak for the moment. Jack was a 
bad actor. So he sat down and took up an uncut magazine from 
the table. 

Clara felt as if she could break the glass in which she saw her 
rouged face lowering back at her, putting out its red danger signal, as 
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it were, to no “purpose ; but she would play the fool no longer, she 
determined. 

“Tf he prefers that stupid magazine to me, he shall read it!” she 
thought defiantly, as she threw herself upon the sofa, with her face 
turned away from her husband. He should not see that she was crying. 
Her lips twitched, her hands grew cold and plucked at the tassels of 
a cushion against which she leaned. 

Jack was watching her, poor fellow, more than half distraught, 
with the magazine topsy-turvy in his hand. 

Both of them were desperately “acting for the best”; a sorry 
business they were making of it, certainly ! 

Then the blameless housemaid announced dinner, and her ob- 
servant eye took in the symptoms of a matrimonial disquiet. For 
in the evening she was parlour-maid—serving in a dual capacity— 
and exercised her wits on the behaviour of her betters with a 
prejudice in favour of her mistress. Upon the tableaw which she saw 
she would doubtless enlarge belowstairs to the cook. “ He’s been a- 
neglectin’ of her, pretty dear, and she’s let him know it!” Whereto 
the cook would retort: “She’s been a-tellin’ ’im of all these sauces 
and kickshaws, and took away his appetite for ’olesome food already— 
that’s what it is!”—the cook’s view being that of an unsuccessful 
artist, conscious of failure and anticipating reproof. 

But when they had come downstairs to the dining-room, neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Calthorpe had any notion of what their dinner consisted, 
although they busied themselves each with finding a reason for the 
other’s loss of appetite. 

“He is bored and does not like his dinner.” 

“She is ill and cannot eat.” 

Not that there was anything unamiable in their matrimonial 
converse. She was determined to amuse him, and set herself to talk 
vivaciously—an assumed gaiety and forced laugh ill supplying the 
place of her customary gentle nonsense. 

He was busy meanwhile with schemes for her health, wondering if 
she ought not to have gone abroad with her mother instead of 
braving these November fogs; ready to answer her flightiest whim 
should it be fraught with no danger to herself. At last, when she 
had come to the end of her poor witticisms, she proposed : 

“Oh, Jack! let us go to the theatre!—the Holborn Theatre. I 
passed the entrance to-day, so bright with placards, and I have never 
been there.” 

But Jack, for her own sake, dared not accede to this. It was not 
in Clara’s usual manner to propose the rare event of an evening’s 
pleasuring so lightly as this; and the night, besides, was bad. 

“T think not, dear,” he said, reluctantly. Then casting about for a 
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valid excuse, he added: “ The fact is I have work to do to-night, and 
must be late. You had better go to bed early, so as not to be too 
tired from your walk.” 

There! She had spent all the afternoon in coaxing the drawing- 
room fire for his comfort—and he found it only “hot ”—and in 
beautifying herself for his notice, and he suggested that she should 
go to bed. He did not even hint that he was coming upstairs again 
till bedtime. 

A sort of consciousness crept over Jack that Clara had been hurt 
by his manner. He would try to please her, lest she should suspect his 
alarm. So he changed his tone. 

“T have asked somebody to dinner to-morrow evening, Clara,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Jack!” she answered, with her interest awakened,—“ And 
who is it ?” 

“ Osborne Mainwaring,” said Jack, with a smile ; for Clara had more 
than once expressed a curiosity about his dilettante pupil. 

“That will be charming,” she said. But she hesitated, as he had 
not expected her to hesitate ; for, indeed, she began to fear that he 
had only asked his pupil to dine because he found the evenings pass 
so slowly alone with her. 


“T suppose you are going to read with him in the evening?” she 
added. 

Jack was chagrined in his turn at her so readily perceiving that 
the plan had not been broached for her special entertainment. 

“That's it,” he answered, after a pause. 

And then the talk flagged: only they regarded each other 
furtively, now and then, with sad looks. 

Presently, with a sigh, Clara broke the silence. 

“Ts he very formidable, Jack ?” she asked. 

“Who?” said Jack, whose mind at the moment was a limbo of 
doctors and health-resorts—* Mainwaring? No; I shouldn’t think 
so.” Jack often found a difficulty in taking his wife's point of view. 
“ He’s rather an easy sort of fellow to get on with. I should think 
you'd like him.” 

Clara bridled a little at this doubtful compliment. 

“ But will he like me?” she asked. ' “ That is what signifies.” 

“T don’t suppose he’ll trouble himself much about you,” said Jack, 
“so long as you give him a decent dinner.” A remark which evinced 
how little Mr. Calthorpe knew of the susceptibility of his pupil’s 
heart ; for “ Manners” always “troubled himself,” more or less, about 
every woman, and always tried his best to please her, not from good- 
will so much as from mere habit. 

“T wonder what I’d better wear,” said Clara pensively. 
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“Wear?” queried Jack, looking towards her, as she had antici- 
pated, and then as hastily looking away again, fearing lest his 
distress might shew itself, as he still spied that fever flush :—‘‘ Oh! 
wear what you've got on now.” 

Jack thought that his wife would like to be saved the necessity of 
thinking about her toilette ; he had no notion that he lost a chance of 
giving her amusement by setting her mind to work upon her ward- 
robe. 

“Do you really like this old black gown, Jack?” she asked, with 
another sigh. 

“Yes, dear, yes.” There was fatigue as well as carelessness in 
his tone, and yet Clara would have been dull indeed if she had failed 
to read in his voice that he loved her. She did not fail to do so, 
and the less could she account for his obvious avoidance of her glance. 
She came round to his side, as usual, when the blameless housemaid 
had left them alone with the dessert, and, sitting down by him in a 
low easy-chair, laid her fair head upon his shoulder. 

He put his right arm round her, but did not look at her for some 
minutes; then, schooling himself gradually, he gazed into her face, 
with all the signs of apprehension studiously banished from his 
features. 

Yes, there was no possibility of error. There were the tell-tale 
crimson stains on her soft cheeks. 

“ And he can look at me like that, and notice nothing!” Clara 
thought. But aloud shesaid{: “ Are you so very busy, Jack, to-night ? 
I em not in the least tired. Indeed, I think I never felt so wakeful.” 

Though he was longing for an evening talk with her, this speech left 
him no doubt that she was over-excited when he coupled it with her 
flushed cheeks. He was determined that she should not tire herself. 

“Yes, very busy, dear,” he said; “and you must go to bed.” 

And so, at about half-past nine o’clock, Clara said “ Good-night” 
in a manner the reverse of feverish, with two soft lips as cool as 
rose-petals—only the rouge spots had so dazzled Jack that such 
sweet signs of health were lost on him—and went her way upstairs ; 
for his books were all ranged round him in the dining-room, and he 
might smoke there while he worked. 

But she could not go to bed. She slunk sadly back into the 
flower-scented drawing-room, and sat down in her own luxurious 
fireside chair, taking up a screen to shield her face from the blaze. 

“TI wish I had somebody to talk to,” she said to herself, with an 
effort to be funny—“ preferably a man.” 

Then, with a tiresome pertinacity which yet she did not half resent, 
her thoughts went back to the handsome critical face which had 
looked at her out of the fog, so strangely and so intimately—both. 
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“T wish I knew that Prince Moustache,” she added; “ I’m sure we 
should get on quite famously together.” She laughed—the wish 
was no more than a ripple on the surface of her boundless love for 
Jack. She knew that well; but the glamour of the firelight and 
the warmth of the thick curtains that shielded her from the winter 
night conduced—as such material things will—to lap her into a 
romance that was not all unwelcome. 

“T should like him to be here, in this room,” she thought, “ and 
sitting—not too near; a little behind me, perhaps, for that look of 
his made me shy—but so thatI might ask him what he thought about 
me. I am sure he thought me pretty—and, I think he thought me 
unusual. I wonder if he had the impertinence to imagine that I 
was buying a wig!” She put down the screen, and lifted her white 
hands to the soft masses of her hair at this period of her thoughts 
with the habitual gesture, pressing down with her fingers the 
luxuriant locks upon her forehead, beneath which her bright eyes 
looked out laughing in the flickering glow. 

It was only a moment’s fancy: she was scarcely conscious that 
she was thinking of Prince Moustache, and yet his image teased her. 
Clara was a bit of a sensualist, as all women are; and the young 
man’s graceful figure stole into her sanctum, and did not seem out of 
place there—her inclination did not drive him forth. 

For where was the harm of the pleasant ghost’s remaining? She 
was never likely to see him bodily again. He seemed to her merely 
an appanage of appanages—of the rouge and artificialities of which 
that day had brought her a first glimpse and with which thence- 
forward she would have no more todo. She would put off even the 
memory of him, with the rouge; at present, let him stay “He 
would look so nice in evening-dress,” she thought. 

So the seemly shape and handsome presence bore her company for 

a while yet, and became so real in her impressionable brain that she 
felt as if she could almost perceive the warmth of his coat, that had 
just brushed her as she passed him, and the scent of his cigar. 
. Yes, absolutely, smoke! She shivered at the reality of the pictured 
image, till it occurred to her that this smoke was a whiff from Jack’s 
pipe downstairs and her heart sent up her husband’s figure to 
confront it; then she smiled—a very different smile—her eyes wet 
with tears—as she saw the fragile phantom disperse into thin air. 
Jack was dearer to his wife than she knew—dearer to her now, 
perhaps, if one can set a moment’s perfect prime upon the flower of 
love, than he had been or would be. She no longer loved him with 
a school-girl’s idle dream, nor was her love calmed, as at first it had 
been, by his constant presence. It had acquired all the care, all 
the unrest of passion. 
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As she sank deeper back into her chair, the image of her husband 
filled her entire thoughts, until she had no remembrance left even 
of her doubtings. He seemed to absorb them all, as sunlight 
absorbs rain. She rose mechanically and crossed the room to the 
piano, forgetting that she was supposed to have gone upstairs to bed, 
and began to play—softly at first, but by-and-by with increasing 
power—the wonderful “ Niachtstuck” of Schumann, Her heart 
throbbed slowly, full as the pulsing chords; she drew her breath 
gently, the lips apart, the eyes wide and grave, like one who swims 
in music. 

Meanwhile, what of Jack’s vaunted work downstairs, and how did 
it progress? As soon as Clara had left the room and the blameless 
housemaid had cleared the table, so that his tranquillity was un- 
disturbed, he lit his pipe and settled down before the fire to smoke, 
with never a book before him! His manly face threw off its 
momentary mask of unconcern, and he looked anxious. How dear 
she was to him, and how his whole life called for her! Should he go 
up and talk to her? No; she would wonder at his overmuch 
attentiveness. Should he go and talk to the doctor about her? No; 
the doctor would have to see her before he could give an opinion, and 
she might be better in the morning, if only she slept well. Sleep, he 
remembered, had been her great difficulty hitherto in her long 
nervous illness, but she had still a sleeping-draught to take at nights, 
and that would ensure her rest during which the fever might pass 
away. Certainly she had not seemed to suffer ; only to be so over- 
wrought and nervous. What if she should not be well enough to see 
Mainwaring to-morrow? And then poor Jack tried to divert his 
thoughts to his pupil and his impromptu note-book, and got down a 
big lexicon to look out a “ parallel passage,” but put it on the shelf 
again with the passage still unfound, and puffed the fiercelier at his 
pipe—perhaps the very puff that reached his wife—as he stared into 
the fire: for when he chose to be anxious, he could put all his energy 
into it, letting his anxiety take hold upon him to the exclusion 
of all else, as his work would at working times. He passed one of 
his strong hands over the other as he sat thinking, and the chafe of 
the firm winter-hardened skin made him look at them, and from 
them to his broad knees, on which his elbows rested, as he sat with 
his feet upon the fender. What a big fellow he was, and she so 
fragile and tender! Perhaps it was because she was so sweet and 
so dependent that she was so intensely dear. Jack’s mind misgave 
him about his own strength: what profit was there to him of it, if 
she was to be always ailing? He felt the life of an oak-tree within 
him ; and was the glory of his heart to fade like a flower? As he 
arrived at this enlivening suggestion and tapped the chimney-piece 
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with his empty pipe, the extinction of which had kept pace with 
Clara’s imaginary demise, he started to hear a soft music overhead, 
It came to him like some ghostly warning for a moment ; then, as 
he listened and the chords waxed stronger and fuller, he reassured 
himself. It was his live wife playing, not a ghost; and she was 
playing his favourite air. No doubt she was alone there in the 
drawing-room ; and he surmised that she could not sleep, for a 
considerable while had passed since she went upstairs and his fancy 
—as it followed her—had long since kissed her fair flushed face upon 
the pillows. 

Only half sadly, for his heart was thumping with pleasure to 
think that he could find a reason for talking to her still, he stole up- 
stairs and opened the door behind her. 

Clara did not hear him. She played on, the passionate vision of 
him in her brain nerving her wrists as she played. Her eyes 
dilated, her breath came and went. He strode across the room and 
came up close to her, putting his arms gently round her neck as she 
lingered over the last deep chords. She did not start; for, though 
she gave no sign, she had somehow known that it was he; his 
presence, in the flesh, had given form and life to her vague dream. 
Overwrought and over-excited she lay back in his arms, against the 
strong pulse of his heart, her own hands dropping at her sides. His 
sinews braced themselves against her, his hand pressed down the 
grey hydrangea flowers on her shoulder, his lips were over hers. 
She smiled with a flash of pride—“ her boy !”—she had played him 
back to her again. All might yet have been well ; but at that instant, 
whether from weakness or the lonely evening she had passed or the 
sudden realisation of her dream or that yearning care in her 
husband’s face she could not have told you, she burst out crying 
and sobbed against his breast. 

Jack was deeply moved—far more moved than he need have been, 
for the tears were over soon, and had relieved her surcharged heart. 

“Stay, Jack—stay with me!” she said; but her hysterical voice 
doubled his fears, and for her own sake he dared not risk it. As he 
cast about for an excuse to get her to sleep, some devil prompted 
him, and he said, as he led her gently from the room : 

“Go up, darling; it is late for you now; and besides, you disturb 
me at my work,” 

So that was what had brought him up! There was nothing more 
to say. 
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CuapTer V. 
DINNER AT SEVEN-THIRTY. 


Ir is not surprising to us, who intruded, perhaps unwarrantably, 
upon Mrs. Calthorpe’s secrets, that she should have looked perfectly 
well and been quite herself again on the following evening, not twenty- 
four hours after her husband was cut to the heart at fancying her in 
a fever. She was rather pale indeed, from a long day indoors, but 
there was a faint bloom upon her cheek which no cosmetic could 
have put there, but only youth and health with a little shyness 
superadded. She had dressed herself in the same plain gown that she 
had worn on the previous evening, but with rarer lace about her 
shoulders—lace which was among the few possessions she valued 
highly, and which was almost matchless. There was French blood, 
we know, in Clara’s veins ; and her grandmother, of whom she had 
hardly any recollection, had been one of those well-preserved old 
ladies who leave one with a general impression of old lace and fans, 
and sometimes with a legacy of either the one or the other. Clara 
had inherited other legacies from her grandmother besides the 
beautiful fan upon the table, and the wonderful lace she wore— 
legacies which she could not put off and on, traits personal and 
intellectual which gave her a great deal of her charm. Beauty, 
grace, caprice—these had descended to her from the same source, 
and they were balanced by a warmth and constancy not so un- 
English, which had been her father’s bequest. 

The hydrangeas had withered from the cold; and when she came 
down Clara wore no flowers, but she went to the window and 
twitched off some white chrysanthemums from a plant which stood 
there, placing them tastefully in her dress. She was not thinking of 
herself as she did so; her thoughts were far away with Jack, who— 
she feared—would not return before Mr. Osborne Mainwaring’s 
arrival. She lifted the blind and peered out: the fog was thick. 

Clara always expected a great deal from the rare advent of a stranger. 
She was not one of those women who can say “ My husband has a 
pupil coming to dine,” and think no more about him; she hada 
distinct conception of “ the pupil,” and she wished “ the pupil ” to like 
her; nay, more—to become her subject—for Jack’s sake. She knew 
that Mainwaring was of good family, and she was intriguer enough 
to want to place her husband well, overrating a little her ability 
to do so, as women will. 

Jack would as lief have read with a mechanic as with a lord, and 
perhaps have selected a tradesman for a preferable client, as being 
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the more likely to pay his fees; but Clara, without the least 
snobbishness but by virtue of her love for refined surroundings, 
had an instinct towards the higher grades of society. “Mr. 
Manners” interested her more than her husband’s other pupil, and 
she was glad that it was Manners whom he had asked to dinner ; 
although she knew that it would have been Boor, if Boor had been 
as backward with his work. 

Her idea of Manners was that he was rather a “ weak vessel.” She 
pictured him a smooth-faced and susceptible stripling of twenty, like 
those with whose hearts she had made girlish havoc at the Com- 
memoration balls; but, now that she was married, she had no 
intention whatever of dazzling him for his own merits; she meant 
to show him that his tutor had a charming wife and a pretty home, 
and that the charming wife, whom as a foregone conclusion he 
would admire, preferred a reading man like Jack to a butterfly of 
fashion like himself. 

Her mind was quite at ease about the dinner, for she had made 
determined raids upon her cook, and taken “the kickshaws ” out of 
menial hands, after some heat of argument as to whether there 
should be “kickshaws” at all; and she was freed from any concern 
as to the occupation of the evening, because it was to be wholly 
given up to work. 

Jack’s key in the door! She ran out to meet him. And how 
eagerly he gazed at her—more, she could not but feel, with disquiet 
than with admiration. Was anything wrong? 

“That’s all right,” said Jack under his breath, her lovely looks 
assuring him that all was well with her. 

“What is?” asked Clara, laughing. ‘ My old gown? I believe 
you mean to be jealous of Manners.” 

“Don’t talk of him like that,” said Jack, rather shocked at her 
flippancy ; “he is not a boy, you know. I suppose I must dress, 
mustn’t 1?” 

“Yes, you must,” replied his wife decisively :—‘ For Manners’ 
sake,” she added, with a playful smile. So Jack went straight 
upstairs. 

“Hurry!” she cried after him, still laughing; “don’t let him 
find me all alone—‘he’s not a boy, you know,” she concluded, as 
she mimicked Jack’s staid air. 

He went up, silent from very gladness of heart, and yet a little 
sad. “It is only change that she wanted, after all,” he thought. 
“T might as well have taken her to the theatre.” 

Mr. Osborne Mainwaring was fairly punctual—“ or their mutton 
will be cold,” he had said to himself; and when Jack opened his 
dressing-room door to come downstairs, he heard his pupil’s ring. 
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The two men met upon the landing, Jack clean and trim, but 
Manners exquisite. Somehow he had not Jack’s full-dressed look, 
any more than he had Jack’s fine breadth of chest. He seemed 
indeed quite another figure to the Mainwaring of the afternoon, 
older and more fatigued; but his clothes were built upon him so 
faultlessly, and he so became them, that any tailor’s heart would have 
gone out to him. Jack welcomed him with his frank emphasis, and 
Manners smiled his pleasant lazy smile. 

“What a good-looking chap the fellow is!” thought Jack. 

“He really is not half a bad sort,” was Manners’ verdict. 

There was the faintest whiff of dinner in the air and host and 
guest felt very well disposed towards each other. 

Mrs. Calthorpe could hear them outside the drawing-room door, 
as they stood there for a moment commonplacing the weather. 

“T suppose they’ve got on Aristotle already,” she pouted, “ tiresome 
booby!” Then the door opened and the “tiresome booby ” entered 
quietly, with her husband’s arm upon his shoulder. Clara turned 
towards him and the pretty smile of welcome froze upon her lips. 

“He has been here before,” was her thought, “ he was here last 
night—he is Prince Moustache.” 

For just thus had her dream prefigured him the previous evening, 
coming to sit with her in the half-lights, a little behind her chair, 
and talk to her—alone. She had an instant’s relief as it occurred to 
her that they would not be alone together. Then she heard Jack’s 
deep voice. “Here is Mr. Osborne Mainwaring, Clara,” he said. 
“Mainwaring, this is my wife.” 

Clara felt as if she were crimson; but one’s soul blushes before 
one’s face, and she kept her composure, though she was longing to cry 
out to Jack “I have seen him once before, and I know him well.” But 
she gained command over herself, and said with almost more than her 
usual coolness that she was ‘“‘ very happy to make his acquaintance.” 

Manners looked at her with considerable satisfaction. She was very 
like somebody—who was it? Norah? Yes! certainly she had a look 
of Lady Norah. Who was it else who had that look of Norah? Why, 
the young woman who was buying a wig! His half-closed eyes 
regarded her with critical discrimination: certainly it was she, and 
none other. The shadow of a smile lit up his face, though his lips did 
not lose their languid droop. He bowed as he took the hand she 
offered. ‘I am so very glad to come,” said Manners. 

He always looked as if he were making love whenever he was 
speaking to a woman. In this present instance he meant nothing 
further than “How d’ye do” or any other formula might have 
implied, with perhaps the faintest dash of suggestion that he had 
seen her face before. But he seemed to Clara to mean much more, 
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and she glanced from him to Jack, and hesitated just a little 
awkwardly. But how could she make the plunge into an explana- 
tion for which her husband was so totally unprepared ? 

Jack saw nothing but what the most ordinary of observers might 
have seen—that the two people, whom he introduced, let their 
eyes rest upon each other with approval, that his wife was a shade 
suprised by his pupil’s manly presence, and his pupil more than a 
shade impressed by his wife’s graceful beauty. 

Clara sat down: Manners stood, with Jack, by the fire, but his eyes 
were still fixed upon her—deferential, yet admiring. It seemed to 
Clara as if he had been there always—always—as if she were 
somehow in his power. She listened for Jack’s voice as if she had 
been listening for an oracle. 

“ How did you speed with ‘ Temperance’ at the tea-party?” said 
Jack. Evidently she must expect no help towards an explanation 
from his ignorance. 

“Qh! I was a slave to the virtue; I only went in for five minutes, 
according to promise, to hear a new singer,” said Manners. He was 
still looking at her, and she felt that she must say something. 

“ Are you fond of music?” she asked; and she could not help it 
that her tone was the tone of an old acquaintance, though she was 
asking a mere stranger’s question. She raised her eyes, but they got 
no higher than the small pearl stud in the centre of his shirt-front. 

“In moderation,” he answered, with an allusion to the Ethics, 
which was directed to his tutor. It seemed to Clara as if there 
were two or three different currents of thought passing between 
them. Osborne Mainwaring was their point of unity, and he had 
his reading interest with Jack, and another interest, as it were of 
curiosity, for his chain with her, an interest too intangible for 
expression in words. She wished that he would say “It was you 
whom I saw yesterday !” but Manners knew too much of the world 
ever to make a remark of that nature to a wife before her husband. 
He perceived from the constraint of Clara’s speech that she was 
aware of their previous meeting, and waited patiently to take his cue 
from her. There might, or there might not, be cause for secrecy. 

Jack talked on, pleasantly enough and cleverly too, and Manners 
answered him with careless ease. Clara said nothing, but her heart 
beat faster when the blameless housemaid announced dinner, and she 
knew that she must put her arm through his, Jack staying behind 
an instant to stir the fire. 

What would he say? Would he remind her of that episode they 
both remembered? He felt that she was ill at ease, but not from 
awkwardness or strangeness. After a pause, he said : I hope you won't 
think me impertinent if I praise your white chrysanthemums ? ” 
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“ Yes,” said Clara absently—* that is, No!” 

“They mean ‘truth,’” he went on, not in} the least ill-naturedly 
but just because it sounded intimate to say it and he had heard the 
meaning from a loquacious florist that very afternoon. 

Clara did not answer ; she thought he was reproving her, and she 
could not frame a word. 

“The yellow ones mean ‘jealousy,’” he went on lightly; “and 
the red ones—do you know what they are said to mean ? ” 

“ No—what ?” said Clara, half amused and half resentful. 

««¢T love you, ” said Manners, in his sweet low voice. 

It was only the tone that moved her, the words were nothing; but 
she was conscious that her arm trembled in his with her vexation and 
her fear. 

As they came into the dining-room the light from the candles upon 
the table shone full on her face and he {saw that her lips were 
parted as if she had something she must say ; he knew that she was 
annoyed, and yet he had done her no wrong. His attitude towards 
her was one of surprised expectation. Was it possible, he wondered, 
that she could be “‘ taking him seriously ” already ? 

“ Have you seen the show at the Temple Gardens, Mrs. Calthorpe ?”’ 
he asked—an immaculate question, and most suited to the horizon of 
a barrister’s wife, he flattered himself—as they sat down and Jack 
joined them at the table. Clara had not seen it, to Manners’ 
disappointment ; but Jack had, and he discoursed learnedly upon 
various hybrids. His answer, with the discussion that followed upon 
it, gave her time; but her heart-beats were not yet placid, and every 
tick of a tiresome clock upon the mantel-piece seemed to have some 
meaning for her and to be beating out “Quick, explain; quick, 
explain.” Manners enjoyed his dinner with great composure ; it was 
quite eatable in itself, and he was vain enough for the perception 
that Clara had remembered him to give a fresh zest to his appetite. 
He looked at her very often, and he approved her too; he was 
determined to be specially agreeable and his conscience pricked him 
that he had thought scorn of “their mutton” on his way. Clara 
made a poor feint of eating ; but Jack, as usual—honest fellow—ate 
and drank and talked in blissful ignorance of the thread that was 
tightening between his pupil and his wife. To say the truth, it 
would not have concerned him in the least if he had known of it. 
And presently he chanced upon the topic of Clara’s health. Then 
Manners looked at her again. 

“ You have not been out to-day, I suppose?” he asked her. 
oie is coming now,” she thought. But she only answered, “ Not 

™ y.” 


“She has hardly left the house since her illness,” added Jack. 
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“Indeed,” said Manners, looking down again at his plate :—“ This 
is the worst sort of weather to begin going out in.” 

“To-day was not so bad,” said Jack:—“This new system of 
lighting clears the air.” 

“Ah! no: but yesterday!” 

(It must come.) 

“T was out yesterday,” said Clara desperately. 

“Yes?” Manners answered, with unmoved interrogation. 

“ And of all days to choose!” cried Jack. ‘“ What you went out 
for, dear, I cannot think.” 

Manners lifted his eyebrows a little; but he did not look at Clara, 
and he said nothing. 

“T had some shopping to do,” she answered, the colour mounting 
to her cheeks. 

“ But couldn’t you send?” 

She glanced at Manners. “No,” she said ; and she could not help 
it that her tone was appealing. She felt that she might have to explain 
her shopping and she could not do it before him and the blameless 
housemaid (who was far more formidable) with her dignity intact. 

He was flattered. ‘I was shopping too,” he said, to change the 
subject. But his thought was: ‘ The little fool! She’s been buying 
a fringe, or something; and she don’t want him to know it.” He 
looked at her fair head for an instant and Clara read the question in 
his look. 

“ What must his opinion of me be?” she asked herself, but her vanity 
was two strong for her, when she saw that her beautiful hair was 
the subject of his wonder ; and she stroked it rather roughly over 
her brows, with an unconscious lighting of her face into a smile, and 
the wonted pretty gesture, which made her drop one of the flowers 
from her shoulder, as she lifted her arm. 

“You have dropped one of your white chysanthemums,” said 
Manners, as he stooped to pick it up, with the least shade of inten- 
tion in his tone. She understood his allusion to her deceit, and the 
chain was strengthened between them, only half to her displeasure. 
And so forth, and so forth! Who has not noticed, if one has 
consciously kept back any slightest thing from those one loves, how 
every word that has been said to one by a stranger in their presence 
bears almost incredibly upon the subject, and reproves one’s 
secresy! Clara was in purgatory: yet she could not but feel 
satisfaction at her assurance that she might trust Mainwaring ; as 
indeed she might: and when she rose from the table she looked at 
him quite gratefully as he opened the door to let her pass. 

“He is very understanding and kind,” she thought :—* It would 
be easier to explain things to him than to Jack.” 
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“J should like her to talk to me,” his thought answered hers; 
“she is certainly like Norah.” Innocent records enough, but in 
them poor Jack played a very sorry part. One wished that he were 
different to what he was and the other wished him away. But Jack 
was quite unconscious of either treason ; he was getting down the 
Aristotle, indeed, already, and drawing an arm-chair for Manners, 
close to the fire. 

~ Clara went upstairs: the men were to remain in the dining-room 
for half-an-hour or so over their coffee and their philosophy, and 
then to join her for a few minutes, while the blameless housemaid 
cleared the table for an indefinite lecture. 

Clara would have plenty of time to indulge her meditations before 
they came up. She sank down listlessly into her fireside chair, and 
glancing at the glass as she did so, she found that she was smiling 
softly with contentment and surprise. She had previously turned 
the gas, which she hated, rather low, and there was no need to light 
the candles yet awhile: she did not want to work or read: she was 
tired, now that her little preparations of the day had been successfully 
fulfilled : she wanted to rest, and think it all over. 

Prince Moustache !—he was certainly the central figure in her 
thoughts: she must devise some explanation of that episode, for her 
own sake. What should she say that she was buying—=scent, po- 
made, tooth-paste? “Such nasty things to talk about, and such 
a horrid little shop to patronize for those necessities!” Clara was 
very particular about her small store of perfumery, and always 
obtained it from Paris. Besides, she realised that he must know she 
was ashamed of her purchase, whatever it was—it would be absurd 
to deceive him; and then, why should she tell a lie? It was not 
likely he would think of her, perhaps; but, all the while she laid this 
most unflattering unction to her soul, she hoped that he would and 
she knew that he did! 

So Clara drank her coffee in a very lazy way, and wished, as so 
many of us so often wish, that yesterday’s deeds were all undone, and 
was angry—quite unreasonably, as we know—with Jack, because he 
had not noticed the rouge and so given her an opportunity for 
explanation ; and went so far as to be annoyed because she did not 
feel ill enough to have an excuse to take herself off to bed, and was 
pretty near going to bed without any excuse at all. 

She was very idle and very comfortable, despite this mental 
perturbation, for a quarter of an hour, and then she heard a gentle 
opening of the door behind her ; the sort of opening which betokened 
that the intruder was diffident of his right to walk in, and yet had 


no cause to wait for permission. It was not Jack’s opening of the 
door, and Manners entered alone. 
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Clara could not look round, but she knew that it was he! That 
stupid Jack! he had stayed to put the wine by, or to poke the fire: 
she would be dense, till his arrival. Her chair was straight in front 
of the fire, and she did not turn at once; but Mr. Mainwaring was 
not discomposed: he closed the door and advanced, drawing up a 
chair a little behind hers and preparing to sit down. Then Clara 
was really surprised. “Mr. Mainwaring—alone?” she said. 

“Oh! the power of little things on great things, on this globe of 
ours, Mrs. Calthorpe,” he said, speaking very truly in his jest. 
“ Conceive that Aristotle and all his virtues have been ousted by a 
crossing-sweeper.” 

“ Why, what in the world has happened ? ” 

“ A crossing-sweeper—whom I should have judged to want physics 
but who wants metaphysics instead, it appears—has ruthlessly carried 
your husband away.” 

“What is the matter?” His tone had been one of bantering 
gravity ; but Clara was anxious at once. 

“Something about a club and a lecture—you can piece it to- 
gether better than I can. Somebody, who was to talk logic to the 
street-boys to-night, has failed at the last moment; so I begged 
your husband to go with the Arab emissary who was sent to fetch 
him.” 

“He has gone—to give a lecture—to-night ?” 

“or half an hour or so only; and as he and I don’t mind late 
hours, we shall go on with our virtues by-and-by, when you are fast 
asleep.” 

He spoke freely as if they were not strangers, and with soft 
mockery as one might speak to a child. Clara became impatient. 

“ Why didn’t you go with him ?” she said tartly. 

“T did want to—at least I offered to go,” he answered, but I had 
no morning coat. Calthorpe has changed his; for evening dress is 
the reverse of de rigueur.” 

“Oughtn’t you to study, against his coming back?” she said. 

“Study what?” asked Manners. 

“ The virtues, or whatever it is.” 

“T have come up here, at your husband’s desire—to study them.” 

A neat answer enough, and one that need not have offended her. 
She had not yet looked at him ; and after all he was not in her way, 
so long as he sat behind her. But then how rude she was! And 
still he did not seem to mind. 

“Which particular virtue are you studying just now, Mr. 
Mainwaring ? ” 

“Temperance,” he answered in his deeper tone. “It is rather a 
hard one.” 
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“ How do you mean ?” she asked him quickly, not to be playing 
with words ; “can’t you understand it ?” 

“ Not just this passage I have come to,” he replied. 

“ You must get Jack to teach it you.” 

“Yes ; he seems to find it easy enough.” 

Simple answers! and yet each one provoked her more and more. 
Jack’s friends, as a rule, did not talk to her in this lazy acquiescent 
way ; they were most of them talkative men, clever, anxious to be 
at their best, to make a good impression. Manners was accustomed 
to get material for a flirtation out of a flower; he never talked 
“subjects ” with women unless they spoke to him about themselves, 
which they often did, and he expressed admiration by gesture and 
attention, seldom by words. Conversation to such men as him is an 
intellectual cigarette, the trifle of a moment—narcotic rather than 
exciting—but Clara was alive to the delicate flattery latent in the fact 
that he did not bother himself to be agreeable. He was quite at 
home with her, and, conversely, he set her at home with him, in her 
own house ! 

She half turned her chair from the fire and leaned back in it a 
little, the light darting reflections out of her black dress and the 
silver bangles on her round fair arm as it lay upon her lap; then she 
dared to steal a glance at his face. He was nearer to her than she 
had thought, sitting sideways on a low chair, with his left elbow 
resting on the back of it, and his head supported on his hand. 
His left boot almost touched her dress. 

As she turned she saw him in the full glare of the light, so very 
solid, so very real, that she was almost startled. It was no longer 
quite as if he were the hero of her last night’s idle dream, he had 
become the critic out of the fog, brought face to face with her once 
more. 

She reached a feather fan from the side of the mantelpiece, and 
held it before her cheeks which tingled with the blush his look 
invoked, ostensibly to shield them from the blaze. Manners took 
his eyes off her—for the manceuvre did not deceive him—he looked 
straight into the fire; he did not speak, but Clara heard a sort of 
singing in her ears. 

“Jack is very learned, is he not, Mr. Mainwaring?” she said, 
with an endeavour to be loyal in her speech, as in her heart. 

“Yes, I imagine he is,” Manners replied, without warmth. He 
was not one to speak warmly of a husband to a wife; he spoke as if 
they were talking of an acquaintance. “I wish I could change 
places with him for a month or two.” 

His eyes sought her face again, but he could not see it for she 
was leaning back in shadow with the feather fan before her. He 

242 
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was provoked at her elusiveness and stooped forward, bending over 
her left arm which was close to him. 

“ May one admire your fetters, Mrs. Calthorpe?” he asked ; and as 
he shifted his attitude, ever so little, she felt his breath upon her 
wrist, and it was almost as if he had touched her. 

The term “ fetters ” annoyed her; she wrenched the bangles over 
her hand with a needless emphasis, and handed them to him. 

“They are Indian,” she said, “and beautiful. Jack gave them to 
me.” 

He took them, but still looked admiringly at her arm as if the 
bangles were of no moment to him; then he held them out again 
for her to slip her hand through them. She could not refuse—she 
felt indeed that she had made herself ridiculous—but she was 
angry that her own impatience should have allowed him such an 
opportunity. 

“You wear your fetters loosely,” he said, laughing with his eyes 
only, the brows a little raised as if suggesting a slight reprimand. 

She could hold her peace no longer; he was misunderstanding 
her, and she must explain. As, for an inappreciable fraction of a 
second, his fingers touched her wrist, the tears sprang to her eyes; 
and she said hurriedly, in a low tone that contrasted strangely with 
her previous languor— 

“Oh! Mr. Mainwaring, I want to speak to you.” 

He looked at her with concern but controlling his surprise, 
though for an instant he was utterly at sea. Was this confidence 
or anger ? 

“ Tf there is anything that I can do for you——” he said. 

“Hush! It can’t be Jack come back yet-——” 

And, such a little while ago, she had wished that he had never gone! 

It was not Jack—it was only the tea; but by the time the 
blameless housemaid had arranged it at Clara’s side of the fireplace, 
and her grandmother’s little old-fashioned tea-kettle was singing 
pleasantly over its lamp, her impulse to confide in her visitor had 
passed away. Nor did Manners attempt to recall it, for it had 
given him too a moment’s disquiet. He took the tea she had 
poured out for him in silence, waiting for her to pursue her subject 
or begin a fresh one, as she would. She sighed ; she had a girlish 
longing—almost irresistible—to make a friend of this young man, 
so sympathetic, so experienced ; yet she had not the shadow of an 
excuse for doing so. She decided that she must alter the tone of 
her explanation, though there was no real need for any explanation 
at all. 


“TI saw you yesterday,” she said in a soft voice, which seemed to 
veil her speech. 
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“You did?” said Manners, flattered. “Then you saw at least that 
I admired you.” 

“ Not that exactly,” she answered, careless of the compliment and 
only anxious to be quite truthful; “but I thought that you were 
wondering about me.” 

“ And so I was,” he said, with equal candour ; “although, of course, 
it was none of my business.” 

Clara stopped. He gave her the impression—as he had meant to 
do—of hindering, rather than encouraging, her confidence. 

“Did you think I was buying a wig?” she asked suddenly, 
putting up her hand with the old gesture, and leaning forward in a 
very charming way to laugh a little. She was unused to talking 
intimately, and was never wholly free from a certain graceful 
nervousness. 

Manners was three years older than Clara, and she was speaking 
like a child. He pointed to her fair-tressed head, and answered with 
a smile— 

“Tt was a very pretty purchase, and becomes you very well.” 

“Tt isn’t the one,” she said, laughing outright. “No, Mr. 
Mainwaring, it wasn’t a wig I was buying; it was—some make-up 
stuff—some rouge.” And she flushed crimson again. 

“Do they sell it like that?” asked Manners softly, with his eyes. 
riveted upon her. 

Yes! she was very like Lady Norah now! Then, seeing her 
pained glance, he added: “ Something is the matter, and you bought 
that rouge for your own use. It was a mistake, but—Mrs. Calthorpe,” 
he went on more earnestly, as he saw her tears start again, “tell 
me, what was it?” 

The tone of his voice was like the tone of a violoncello among 
instruments, slow and pleading and full of sympathy ; withal his face 
was a trustworthy English face, he would not betray confidence— 
he was gentle, and Clara was very young. 

“Mr. Mainwaring,” she said, almost as if she were speaking to 
herself, with her eyes fixed upon the fire, “it is Jack that is the 
matter! I married Jack because I thought he loved me best—but he 
loves his work best—he does not care—and I got tired of being alone 
—tired of being unnoticed. It was very foolish of me, I know, but— 
I went down to that shop——” 

She started: there was a heavy tread upon the oilcloth of the 
narrow hall below ; then the door slammed, and they seemed to feel a 
waft of chill air reach even to their cosy retreat. It was Jack, come 
back from his half-hour lecture at the schools in the next street. 
They both heard him, and knew that the explanation, which had his 
negligence of his wife for starting-point, must be perforce delayed. 
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They raised their eyes to each other almost guiltily ; a false light was 
breaking in on Manners’ mind ; his school of morals had not been as 
pure as his breeding. He leaned forward again and said, much 
moved : 

“Why should you seek the danger of distractions out of your own 
home ? You need but raise your finger for them to surround 
y nes 

“Oh! but you do not understand,” said Clara, laying her little 
hand upon his sleeve in her agitation. “I must explain to you 
further ; I can’t now—it was——” 

“Let me come and see you to-morrow—any day!.” he answered 
quickly, less from a wish to pursue the topic in the future than with 
an instinct to retard it at the present, for he feared the discomfort of 
Jack’s interruption. 

“ Yes ; one day soon—not to-morrow,” she said ; and then they both 
rose unaware. : 

They stood there silent, like children caught at fault, unable to 
affect an unconcern ; they read each other’s faces, questioningly, long- 
ingly. They did not touch each other, and yet the moment, in its 
complete frankness, was almost like an embrace. 

Then Clara sank down again into her chair at the tea-table, the 
lamplight shining on her small pale face ; and Manners, standing by 
the fire, looked straight before him at the blaze, as Jack threw 
open the door and strode in, yawning, from the gloom. 

“Phew! whata fog!” hesaid. ‘ But you are clear and bright in 
here.” 

For a second neither of them answered. 











an Kentish Lanes. 


Tuer restlessness of a summer breeze, 
And the scent of certain flowers,— 
And again I am wandering under trees 
Where the rooks have built their bowers. 
Where the Summertime is cradled in green, 
And lingers with fragrant tread, 
Till the first June roses have hailed her queen, 
And the boisterous Spring has fled. 


As a bright-eyed boy in a Kentish lane 
I have woven my sunniest dreams, 

When Life was a heritage freed of pain; 
And the tangle of molten gleams, 

That stole through the tremulous leafy screen, 


Were never so dazzling or bright 
As the fair glad promise of golden sheen) 
That the future flashed in my sight. 


The newness of Life in those boyish years 
Cast a glamour on earth and skies, 
And even its transient April tears 
Which would suddenly rush to my eyes, 
Lingered only as long as the dewdrops cling 
To the dimpling heart of a flower ; 
While in blendings of melody thrushes would sing’ 
In the hush of the twilight hour. 


"Twas the scent of the crimson roses here 
Which has wakened the happy past, 

And recalled old days which are yet so near, 
And which Memory holds so fast.— 

But the charm is stayed, for the petals fly 
In a soft continuous rain, 

And I dream no more of the days, gone by, 
In a sunlit Kentish lane. 


M. E. W. 





French Society Ninety Years Ago. 


Tue night of the 28th of July, 1794 (10th Thermidor, An II.), was 
the turning-point of the French Revolution. ‘ Upon the fall of 
Robespierre,” says Helen Maria Williams, who had been a witness 
of the worst horrors of the Reign of Terror, “the terrible spell which 
bound the land of France was broken, the shrieking whirlwinds, the 
black precipices, the bottomless gulfs suddenly vanished, and reviving 
nature covered the wastes with flowers and the rocks with verdure.” 
This very poetical sentence implied that immediately on the execu- 
tion of the leading members of the Revolutionary Tribunal, peace 
and order resumed their supremacy, and something approaching to 
liberty was restored. In the letter in which this sentence appears, 
the writer describes indeed how Paris was suddenly converted into 
what she calls “a scene of enthusiastic pleasure.” “The theatres, 
the public walks, and the streets resounded,” she says, “ with the songs 
of rejoicing.” Unfortunately, however, there is a very dark reverse of 
this brilliant picture. Paris, and indeed all France, had passed through 
a social and political tempest, such as probably no nation had ever 
endured before, and tempests, as we know, leave behind them a heavy 
ground-swell and a shore bestrewn with wrecks. So it was with France. 
The “ Terror” was over from the moment when the infamous Barere 
declared himself the enemy of his quondam leader, Robespierre, but 
the scent of blocd was in the air and the guillotine continued to 
perform its functions with much of the old regularity. The sangue- 
duct still ran with human blood, and the Seine was still reddened as 
it flowed towards the sea. It is true that the number of the victims 
had diminished and that there was some decency in the trials which 
sent the murderous heroes of the Terror to their well-merited graves. 
But executions for political offences were still matters of everyday 
occurrence, and the victims were by no means invariably Jacobins. 
The time had been when men were sent to the guillotine for the 
crime of wearing “spotted or striped silk stockings ;” for being “ cox- 
combs ;” for exercising the profession of the law. With the downfall 
of Robespierre and his seventy-one associates in iniquity, that time 
had come to an end, but the guillotine was still busy. Writing on 
the 30th of September, 1794, an English lady—a victim of the 
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Revolution, for whom the once well-known John Gifford acted as 
literary sponsor—says : 

“It is true the Revolutionary Committees are diminished in numbers, 
the prisons are disencumbered, and a man is not liable to be arrested 
because a Jacobin suspects his features. Yet there is a wide difference 
between such toleration and freedom and security ; and it isa circumstance 
not favourable to those who look beyond the moment, that the tyrannical 
laws which authorised all the late enormities are still unrepealed. The 
Revolutionary Tribunal continues to sentence people to death on pretexts 
as frivolous as those which were employed in the time of Robespierre ; 
they have only the advantage of being tried more formally, and of forfeit- 
ing their lives upon proof, instead of without it, for actions that a strictly 
administered justice would not punish by a month’s imprisonment.” 


This account of the matter has but too much truth in it. The 
fanatics of the Revolution were still potent, though the tide had 
turned and the storm had abated. Justice and humanity are said 
to have been restored on the 10th Thermidor, but it is difficult to see 
much of either quality in the execution of a monk for “ writing 
fanatical letters and signing resolutions in favour of federalism ”—in 
other words, for expressing belief in a God other than Robespierre’s 

tre Supréme, and for objecting to a system which handed over the 
government of the French nation to the caprice of the Paris mob. 
Other cruelties are not wanting. A hosier helps an emigrant to 
return to Paris; a man of ninety years of age speaks disparagingly 
of the effects of the Revolution and complains because a hundred 
francs in assignats will not buy as much bread asa silver franc of 
Louis XVI. ; a contractor misappropriates half a dozen trusses of hay ; 
some women complain that the conscription takes away the few male 
members of their families whom the wholesale executions and the 
sanguinary massacres of the last five years had spared ; and finally a 
roysterer, having dined more well than wisely, desecrates a tree of 
liberty. All these heinous criminals shared the same fate—in the 
month of August 1794 they were all guillotined. The slavery 
imposed upon the nation in the name of liberty can indeed hardly be 
imagined. For no other crime than that of being the son of his 
father, the unhappy Dauphin was tortured into semi-idiocy and to 
death, while his sister, Madame Royale—having been robbed of all 
her relatives—was kept until the end of 1795 in an imprisonment 
more rigorous than that which falls to the lot of the vilest of her sex. 
It was not only upon such illustrious victims that the tyranny of the 
fanatics of liberty pressed heavily. The philosophers who organised 
the Revolution discovered that the Gregorian Calendar was imcompa- 
tible with the rights of man, and accordingly invented that peculiarly 
pedantic system which makes the reading of French history so 
exceedingly troublesome. It might have been thought that such a 
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matter as that would be left to work its way gradually amongst the 
people, but anything savouring of delay was repugnant to the 
inventors of this wondrous new system and was treated as a sign of 
the mysterious crime of incivisme. Yet the new calendar was by no 
means popular. Ouvriersand grisettes liked to go to the barrier balls 
on Sundays, and they continued to do so, though the Christian 
festival had been replaced by the Décadi—that tenth day which 
Robespierre wanted to see devoted to the worship of the Goddess of 
Reason. Strangest of all was, however, the prohibition under the 
Terror of New Year’s greetings. It was actually made a crime to 
observe the 1st of January, and at the end of 1793 and early in 1794 
the government of the day went so far as to open letters passing 
through the post in order to see if there were any citizens so little 
impregnated with the principles of Republicanism as to use the 
ancient form of expressing goodwill on the lst of January. It was 
not until January 1797 that the shopkeepers dared to display the 
bonbons and sweetmeats which immemorial custom has appropriated 
to New Year’s Day in France. 

During the autumn of 1794, therefore, the shadow of the Terror 
still hung over the country. The English witness already quoted 
relates how in October of that year she was one day standing at the 
door of a shop to which a beggar came to buy a slice of pumpkin. 
The shopkeeper refused to let it go for less than the price she had 
originally fixed, whereupon the beggar insolently told her that she 
was gangrenée d’aristocratie. The unhappy shopkeeper turned pale 
and cried out, “ My civisme is beyond dispute, but take the pumpkin! ” 
The beggar’s reply was, “Ah! now you are a good Republican! ” 
The muttered comment of the shopkeeper was, “ Yes, yes, ’tis a fine 
thing to be a good Republican—when one has not bread to eat.” 
When the threat of a beggar could make an honest and insignificant 
person like this old market woman tremble and turn pale, it is not 
surprising to find that for many months after the actual Reign of 
Terror was over, people very generally went about under a continual 
sense of apprehension. The Parisians of those days are said to have 
habituallly worn a “revolutionary aspect.” They had been at one 
time the frankest and most vivacious people in the world—gay, open, 
cheery, and polite. The Terror had made them morose and suspicious. 
They walked with their heads bent on their breasts, and many of them 
had contracted a habit of looking from under the lids of their half- 
shut eyes before speaking, especially to strangers. The bolder and 
more reckless spirits swaggered about in ultra-revolutionary costume : 
carmagnole of rough cloth, leather breeches, top boots, and a bonnet 
rouge with a preposterously large tricoloured cockade at the side. A 
few went even further in their desire to prove the purity of their 
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republicanism. They remembered how the three colours were said to 
represent the king, the law, and the nation ; and as France had ceased 
to have a king, they tore out the blue ribbon and appeared with a 
cockade of red and white. Others, it may be gathered from Mrs. 
Dalrymple Elliott’s ‘ Life,’ objected to the tricolour as being the 
ancient livery of the Orleans family, whilst the few who accepted the 
explanation of the flag which is commonly given in English books 
of reference, had every reason for avoiding the tricolour in a time of 
suspicion and danger. According to that explanation the blue stands 
for the cloak of St. Martin of Tours; the red for the Oriflamme ; and 
the white forthe monarchical standard. A decoration which thus 
derived all its interest from monarchical and religious associations 
was naturally objectionable to the Republican of the more advanced 
type, hence the prevalence of those red and white ribbons. For the 
wearers of them, however, a strange retribution was preparing in the 
autumn of 1794. The reaction was setting in, and those who had 
suffered by the excesses of the Revolution were engaged in secretly 
preparing a list of suspected persons, not a few of whom suffered 
eventually the fate to which they had sent so many of their fellows. 
The principal qualifications for a place in those lists were excellent 
republicanism and the fact of having been at no time included amongst 
the suspected of the Reign of Terror. 

But the reaction was very slow in coming. ‘The severities of 
Robespierre and his companions seem as it were to have stunned 
the nation for the time. When the effect of the Terror had com- 
pletely passed away the popular indignation grew fiercer against the 
“drinkers of blood” who had brought such woes upon the people, but 
the outburst of fury which followed the debates of the 10th Thermidor 
was succeeded by a period of very singular quiescence. Robespierre, 
Couthon and St. Just had been executed practically without trial, but 
the infamous Fouquier Tinville—who seems to have been worthy to 
share with Bertrand Barére the character given by Macaulay of 
“approaching more nearly than any other personage in history or 
fiction, ancient or modern, to the idea of consummate and universal 
depravity ”—was tried slowly, deliberately and with all the forms of 
law, while his colleagues were treated’ with similar leniency. Out- 
side Paris the Terror lasted much longer. Prudhomme, himself a 
Republican and a perfectly disinterested witness, after describing the 
filthy atrocities perpetrated in the name of liberty in the provincial 
prisons—atrocities the very description of which is impossible in the 
purer atmosphere of the present day—explicitly states that they en- 
dured for many months after the Committee of Public Safety had been 
deprived of its functions. In process of time, however, the reaction 
set m, and the nation awoke to a sense of the degraded character of 
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those whose will had so long been supreme in the councils of the 
State. One of the earliest indications of this popular revulsion of 
feeling is a drama, by the Citoyen Ducancel, which was represented 
for the first time at the Théatre de la Cité-Variétés on the 8th Floréal, 
An III. (28th April, 1795), and which to the surprise of its author 
obtained a very remarkable amount of success. That it should have 
succeeded can be explained only by its political truth. It contains a 
good deal that is extremely interesting ; but it is curiously undramatic, 
and, strange to say, there is not, from beginning to end, a word about 
love, lawful or unlawful. Yet when the play was produced, it was 
received with frantic applause. The audience cheered for at least half 
an hour when the curtain fell, and since the author did not appear 
in answer to their calls, they passed an unanimous vote of thanks to 
him for his courage and patriotism. 

A brief sketch of this remarkable but forgotten play may serve to 
explain how it came to attract so much attention, and also to shed 
some light on the state of society created by the Terrorists and brought 
to an end by the fall of Robespierre. Its title is ‘Les Aristides 
Modernes, ou I’'Intérieur des Comités Révolutionnaires, and its 
character may be guessed from the dramatis persone, the list of which 
may be transcribed here. They are: 


“ ARISTIDES, formerly a swindler ; now President of the Committee. 
Caro, formerly a thievish footman, now member of the Committee; a 
great shouter (aboyeur). 
ScaEvOLa, a hairdresser, a Gascon ; member of the Committee. 
Brutvs, formerly a porter; member of the Committee. 
ToRQUATUS, chair-mender ; member of the Committee. 
Durovr pére, a merchant, an honest man persecuted, a municipal officer, 
and member of the Committee. 
Durovr /ils, officer of the National Guard ; persecuted. 
The Citizeness Durour, mother of the last mentioned; persecuted. 
FANCHETTE, servant of the Dufour family. 
DESCHAMPS, man-servant in the same family. 
Vixain, a hunchback, Commissioner of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
A municipal officer; four members of the Revolutionary Committee ; five 
gendarmes ; a clerk; two agents of the Committee, with pale faces and 
moustaches. The scene is the Revolutionary Committee of Dijon,” 


which was the only one which dared after the fall of Robespierre to 


describe those of the Convention who had overthrown him as “ Con- 
spirators.” 


“In the middle of the room,” the stage direction continues, “is a large 
oval table, around which ten chairs are placed. Upon the table itself are 
ten bonnets rouges, pens, ink, paper, &c., &c.” 


Most of these characters speak a vile provincial dialect about as 
refined in its way as that of Sam Weller. J’ons, j’sommes, jf avons, 
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are common forms, and there are few speeches which are not inter- 
larded with strange oaths. The object of the author is to represent 
the members of the Committee as unmitigated scoundrels of the 
lowest rank in society, and that he certainly succeeds in doing, 
though in a curiously naive way. Thus almost at the very opening 
of the drama he makes the members of the Committee avow that it is 
their object to ruin Dufour and his entire family because of their 
exalted character. Says Aristides: 


“Dufour, by reason of his virtue and his patriotism, enjoys such an 
amount of consideration that he might captivate the entire community. His 
son, by his talents and his vehemence, might carry away with him all the 
‘sheep’ (moutons) of the popular society. The wife is in her quarter 
the pattern of good mothers, and the example of good housewives.” 


And to all this the virtuous Cato replies that asa natural conse- 
quence #1 faut perdre—a republican euphemism for sending to the 
guillotine—the entire family: to which humane sentiment Scaevola 
replies that “the argument is unanswerable.” This laudable object 
they endeavour to attain by the simple method of stealing a sum of 
20,000 frances which has been taken from a political prisoner and 
placed in a portfolio by Dufour, their intention being of course the 
twofold one of profiting by the money and of ruining the honest 
man whom they hate, by throwing their crime upon his shoulders. In 
order, however, to make assurance doubly sure, they set to work to 
get up a formal accusation. Fortunately for their purpose Dufour’s 
servant, Deschamps, is sent on a message to the Committee, and a 
scene ensues which is too characteristic to be left untranscribed. The 
Committee, it will be remembered, are in solemn session. To them 
enters Deschamps. 


“ScaEVOLA (in a harsh voice). What do you want, citizen ? 
Descuamps. Citizen, I come to—— 
ScaEvoa (with liveliness and rapt attention). To denounce some one, 
comrade? In that case you are welcome. Do sit down! 
DescHamps. Citizen, it is not a denunciation, but it is—— 
ScaEvo.a (still enraptured). Come! Come! Speak, Citizen Deschamps ; 
above all things, very distinctly, so that we may not lose a syllable. 
Descuamps. I tell you, citizens—— 
Cato. One moment. Which of us three can write? 
DescHamps. But, citizens, there is no need for writing about my 
business. 
AristipEs. I will undertake the writing. (He sits down and writes while 
Deschamps is speaking.) 
Descuamps. Citizens, I am M. Dufour’s servant. 
Cato. What does that expression signify ? Monsiewr Dufour ? 
DescHamps. Citizens. I beg pardon . . . . you see I—— 
ArisTipEs. Dufour orders you to call him Monsieur, doesn’t he ? 
Descuamps. Not at all, citizens, but-—— 
ScaEVoLA. Little rogue. Don’t say ‘ No,’ say ‘ Yes.’ 
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ArisTIpEs. Peace. Listen to the minute of proceedings. (He reads.) 
‘This day, before the Revolutionary Committee of Dijon, has appeared 
Charles Francis Deschamps, in the service of Citizen Dufour—— 

DescHamps. But, citizens, my name is not Charles Francis—— 

ScaEvota. What do trouble yourself about Christian names (prénoms) 
for P We'll put Appius or Publicola, if you like. 

ARISTIDES (still reading)—‘ who has declared to us that the said Citizen 
Dufour is a wild conspirator, who is trying to restore the old order of things, 
requiring the citizens in his service to use feudal and justly proscribed 
titles.’ 

DEscHAMPS. But, citizens, I never said a word of all that. 

Cato. What? Impostor! Didn’t you say so only a moment ago? Do 
you take usforforgers? Remember that you are before the Revolutionary 
Committee—that is enough! 

ARISTIDES. Come, get on! 

DrscHamps. But, citizens, I came to ask you—— 

ARISTIDES. What do you mean with your ‘ you’? 

Scarvota. Monsieur Dufour again, who won’t allow people to say thee 
and thou to him. Write, write, I say, 

ARISTIDES (writing)—‘ That the said Dufour is a pronounced enemy of 
equality ; that he regrets the distinction of orders and the reign of the 
nobility, and that he tolerates in his household the use of the old phrases, 
which recall the times of servitude and of slavery.’ 

DescHamps. Where the devil do you get what you are writing from ? 

Oato. Shut up, rascal, and speak when you are spoken to. 

ScaEvoLa. It seems that your house stinks of aristocracy. 

DescHamps. Not at all, citizens. We are all good patriots. 

ScaEVOLA. Yes—just as they are at Coblentz, eh? 

Cato. Look here. What does the Citizeness Dufour say about closing the 
churches ? 

Descuamps. Citizen, she says that perhaps it would have been as well 
to maintain religious liberty. 

ARISTIDES (writing) —‘ That the Citizeness;Dufour is a downright fanatic, 
who holds secret meetings of priests every night to bring about the resto- 
ration of Catholic worship.’ 

ScaEVOLA. President! add the word refractory. The addition is im- 
portant. Deschamps, if I don’t deceive myself, that is what your denun- 
ciation means ? 

Descuamps. But, citizens, I say again, I am very far from accusing so 
respectable a woman as my mistress. 

ScagEvoLta. Who are you calling mistress? Don’t you know that all 
citizens are equal ? 

ARISTIDES (writing) —‘ That the said Citizeness Dufour treats the brave 
sans-culottes who are in her service with all the insolence of the old 
nobility.’ ” 


And so on until a formal act of accusation is made out against the 
unhappy Dufour family, quite sufficient in revolutionary days to have 
sent the whole of them to the guillotine. In the end the rogues are 
punished, and the young Dufour brings the welcome news of the fall 
of Robespierre. The last act shows the three members of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee in possession not merely of the money which they 
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had taken in order to accuse Dufour of the theft, but of jewellery 
which they had stolen from his house when they went to seal it up 
“in the name of the law.” The last scene deserves reproduction. 
All the characters are present with the addition of a municipal officer, 
who says to the five gendarmes whom he brings in with him: 


“ Gendarmes, seize those rascals, and take them, bonnets rouges and all, to 
the prison, where we will join you. Make them go on foot, in the midst of 
the just imprecations of the people—a community whom they have deluged 
with blood and covered with brigandage, until the dagger of the law shall 
have purged the earth of them. 


(The five members of the Committee in consternation, and with 

downcast eyes, slowly take the stage, each in the custody of a 

gendarme. They pass in review before the other personages, 

Deschamps and Fanchette saluting them with derisive gestures.)” 

Then comes what is technically called the “ tag,” spoken by the 
municipal officer : 


“Generous Dufour! the reign of the brigands is annihilated ; justice 
and humanity replace them. Forget the persecutions to which your interest- 
ing family has nearly fallen victim. Employ the courage which enabled 
you to brave death in pursuing to utter destruction the vampires who have 
devastated our country; and posterity, whilst weeping over the ashes of so 
many innocent citizens, will bless their avengers. (Curtain.)” 


That so essentially undramatic a piece should have been repre- 
sented at all is significant. Still more remarkable is it to find, on the 
authority of M. Louis Moland, that it was played for upwards of a 
hundred consecutive nights in Paris, was not less successful in the 
provinces, and was only withdrawn in deference to the authorities 
towards the end of the year IV. of the Republic—i.e. about August 
1795. The reason for this success was, however, simple enough. It 
was won by the truth of the representation to the facts, which were 
still fresh in the minds of all Frenchmen. When Madame Dufour’s 
maid goes to ask for a passport for Bourges—the Oxford of France— 
the sapient Committee ask in their delectable jargon, “ C’est il pat une 
ville de la Belgique?” When it is necessary that something should 
be read, one of them confesses to his neighbour that “he is still in 
the alphabet, and you know how difficult it is to learn to read.” 
Sayings like these on the stage recalled to the audience the state of 
things from which they had just escaped—a régime under which 
ignorance seems to have been the best passport to office and its 
emoluments. We hear, for example, of prison commissioners who, 
finding a poor “suspect” with a book in his hand, ask what he is 
reading. “It is Montaigne,” he replies; to which they answer, “ Oh, 
if it is ‘of the Montagne,’ bravo!” Again we are reminded of the 
ardent Republican who, being brought before the Commune of Paris, 
replied to his accusers, “ What! accuse me of incivisse (incivisme)— 
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accuse me! who have voted for the Republic nulle (wne) ef indi- 
visible ?—me, who have brought forward a resolution against the 
thirty-two members of the Committee of Twelve?” Or, again, we 
hear of the citizen who is asked his political faith, “ Are you Feuillant 
(anti-Jacobin), royalist, aristocrat or federalist?” and who replies, 
“No! no! citizen. Iam a knifegrinder.” Or, finally, we may recall 
the story of that intelligent voter who, being asked whether he gave 
his ballot for Raffet or for Henriot, replied that he “ voted for the 
ballot.” These men had been very real persons, and the nation 
was still smarting under the enormous and irresponsible power which 
they had exercised. 

In society the feeling which this drama exhibits was singularly 
reflected. The fall of the Jacobins had brought about a reaction in 
manners as well as in politics; under the Directory every effort was 
made to restore something approaching refinement in the habits of 
society. Unfortunately the old aristocracy had, almost without 
exception, been murdered or driven into exile, and those who re- 
mained in France after the eventful five years 1789-94 were almost 
exclusively of the lower classes. They revelled in fine dresses and in 
luxury of all kinds, but it was with the air of servants who had put 
on their masters’ clothes. ‘Tom Errand was for ever figuring in 
Clincher’s clothes. Under the Terror, the official dress of the officers of 
the Republic had been remarkable for its sordid and vulgar character 
—a red nightcap, such as was worn by porters and labourers; a 
sleeved waistcoat of coarse cloth; leather breeches and brown-topped 
boots, made up the costume of the revolutionary tribunal. Two 
things ought to be added. One is that the “furious sectaries,” as 
the ‘Hymne des bons Frangais’ described the Terrorists, were men who 
habitually ignored the use of soap and water, and the other that they 
constantly, and even on the most serious occasions, indulged in the 
practice of smoking tobacco. With the Directory a fresh change took 
place. Official costumes, as splendid as any worn under the Monarchy, 
were devised for the members of the Government, and even the Council 
of the Ancients, and the Council of the Five Hundred, on state occasions 
wore plumed hats and flowing cloaks, white breeches, and silk stock- 
ings. A curious print by Duplessis-Berteaux, in the Martin collection 
at the British Museum, shows the Directory in solemn session in this 
sumptuous apparel at as early a date as 30 Brumaire, An IV. (22nd of 
November, 1795). 

The example thus set by the governing class was followed univer- 
sally, and the period immediately following the Terror was one of 
almost unbridled luxury in dress and in living, in spite of the 
scarcity which naturally resulted from the practical suspension of 
production, and from the position of political isolation which was 
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occupied by France. Especially was this the case in dress. With 
that pedantry which marks so singularly every step of the French 
Revolution, it began with a mania for the antique. Every woman 
must needs assume the costume of an ancient Greek or Roman, as a 
symbol of revolt against the old régime. The men followed the 
fashion, and though they could not literally become sans-culottes, they 
made vigorous efforts in that direction. The Brutus wig, the 
coiffure @ la Titus and a /a Caracalla, date from this period. The 
dress of the women during the winter of 1794-5 became curiously 
indecent. They were classic in the extreme. Only muslin or linen 
were worn, and as little was put onas possible. Stockings were often 
not worn, and women who had pretty feet assumed classical sandals, 
and adorned their toes with golden rings. Others put on stockings, 
but wore jewelled garters, which were exposed to view by every move- 
ment. Mercier in his ‘Tableau de Paris’ speaks of women “ serrées 
dans une culotte de soie rose d’une applique rigoureuse sous une 
chemise de linon clair, donnant a voir leurs jambes et les cuisses 
embrassées par des cercles diamantés;” and Madame Recamier ha- 
bitually wore a scanty white costume much resembling a woman’s 
under-garment. 

In the ‘ Book of Costume by a Lady of Rank,’ the following quo- 


tation is given from some unnamed French source—presumably 
Madame Junot : 


“A simple piece of linen slightly laced before, while it leaves the waist 
uncompressed, serves all the purpose of a corset. If a robe is worn which 
is not open in front, petticoats are altogether dispensed with, the cambric 
chemise having the semblance of one from its skirt being trimmed with 
lace. When attired for a ball, those who dance commonly put on a tunic, 
and then a petticuat becomes a matter of necessity rather than of choice. 
Pockets being deemed an encumbrance, are not worn; what money is 
required is carried in a small purse, which is concealed in the centre of the 
bosom. This is also occasionally the receptacle of a small gold watch or 
other trinket, which is suspended to the neck by a collar of hair decorated 
with various ornaments. In dancing, the fan is introduced into the zone 


or girdle.” 

So far was this mania for undressing the female form pushed by the 
devotees of fashion, that in October 1798—the sixth year during which 
it had prevailed—a certain Dr. Deseperts declared that “more young 
girls had died since the system of gauzed nudity had prevailed than 
in the previous forty years.” It is impossible without going into too 
much detail to describe the lengths to which this absurd fashion 
was carried, but by the summer of the year V. of the Republic (1797) 
it reached its height. On a certain décadi of that season, three ladies 
exhibited themselves in the Champs Elysées with nothing on beyond a 


“fourreau” of gauze, and accompanied by a friend who was naked to 
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the waist. The mob hissed the party, and from that time forward 
something resembling decency prevailed, though it was many years 
before the classic mania died out. 

With the men the fashion was altogether different. Whilst the 
women were trying to make themselves into living likenesses of the 
Muses and the Graces of antiquity, the men modelled themselves upon 
Hercules. For a time young France took vigorously to athletics— 
foot-racing, horse-racing, gymnastics and boxing. Whilst that 
fashion endured, the dress of the early days of the Revolution 
continued to be worn ; but as milder manners prevailed the muscadins 
and ineroyables gained an ascendency. That was the time when men 
swathed their necks in monstrous scarves of muslin, which, to be in 
the fashion, must be high enough to reach the lower lip. A fitting 
accompaniment to this garment was the coat of bottle-green cloth, 
garnished with mother-of-pearl buttons and cut with a collar so high 
as almost to prevent the wearer from putting on his hat. Nor were 
the other garments of the day more graceful. Boots were universally 
worn on all occasions, the fashion having been introduced by the 
generals of the Republic, with breeches generally buttoned at the 
knee, but sometimes intentionally left unfastened. ‘Thus disguised,” 
says the author of the ‘Cancan Dramatique,’ with their faces falling 
into their waistcoat pockets, with their chins falling into their cravats, 
and their breeches falling about their calves, “‘ the young men of the 
Directory paraded the streets.” When to these ugly garments a 
knotty cudgel, and a pair of spectacles perched on the nose, were added, 
the costume of an incroyable of 1797 was complete. Of late years 
attempts have been made by artists to throw an air of picturesque 
beauty over those remarkable and tasteless costumes, but there is no 
question of their innate and irreclaimable ugliness. A picture by 
C. Vernet is in existence which has been engraved by Sansom, and 
which gives with unrelenting fidelity the coarse vulgarity of the 
dress of Les Incroyables. 

Affectations of this kind were naturally followed by affectations of 
speech, but it is worthy of remark that whilst the affectations of the 
dress were all in the direction of roughness and violence, those of 
speech were all of an effeminate kind. The incroyable spoke in 4 
lisping yet shrill voice, and made a point of leaving out the letter 
“r,” The letter “d” followed, and the dandy who swore by his 
paédle, complimented Ma-ame on the sarmes of- her visaze anzélique. 
This infantine dialect did not last long. The year 1796 was the 
year of Bonaparte’s Italian campaigns, and of a consequent enormous 
waste of human life. More men were wanted, and in March a strange 
spectacle was seen. The conscription had taken off a goodly pro- 
portion of the youth of Paris; now by the order of the Directory 4 
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fresh descent was to be made. The balls which have been mentioned 
were suddenly invaded by the officers of the law. In the midst of a 
country dance the music was suddenly stopped, the ladies were thrust 
on one side—not too courteously, we may be sure, for the official 
Frenchman is hardly more polite than the official Prussian—and the 
men were brought forward for examination. The decree was inflexible ; 
there was no escape, and all who were fit for service were at once sent 
to the front. It is worthy of note that the historian who relates this 
event adds, “‘ Les danseuses délivrées, on danse comme devant.” 

But the entire attention of the French nation was not taken up 
with frivolities of this kind, though in view of existing circumstances 
they appear to have occupied an extraordinary and most dispropor- 
tionate place in the daily life of the people. The religious reaction 
became at an early date one of the most important factors of French 
life. It has been remarked more than once that the Revolution was 
primarily the result of the fierce insurrection of the nation against 
the privileged orders, and secondarily of the revolt of the philosophical 
section of the people against the pretensions of a Church which had 
confessedly failed as the guardian of morality. To the former side 
was due that fantastic turn of the wheel of fortune which sent into 
exile all that was noble or beautiful or well-born in the country, and 
which entrusted the government to the mob, under the leadership of 
men who could hold their own only by pandering to the worst 
passions of the lowest class. The revolt against the Church developed 
itself after another fashion, and the prevailing principle became one 
of rebellion against religious restraints of every kind. At first the 
sanction of the clergy was sought for the principles of the Revolution, 
and the world was treated with the miserable performances of the 
“Constitutional priests,” with the wretched Gobel at their head. 
Then came something worse. The churches were wilfully and of 
malice aforethought desecrated in a fashion so vile as to be indescri- 
bable. The crosses were broken from the gables, and in the places 
which they had occupied were to be seen the effigies of pikes sur- 
mounted with caps of liberty. And although—in deference to the 
axiom of Voltaire, that “if there were no God it would be necessary 
to create one ”—the doors bore the inscription, “ Le peuple frangais 
croit & l'immortalité de l’ame et a l’existence de l’étre Supréme,” the 
orgies of which these edifices were the scene during the prevalence of 
the republican mania gave the most effectual negation even to this 
shadow of a creed. What was more, all the churches—like the houses 
of the nobility and of the wealthier classes generally—having been 
confiscated by the State, became “ national property.” In the period 


. of general scarcity and distress which followed the Terror, they were 
- Consequently put up for sale by auction or were let for storing wine 
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or other merchandise. The Sainte Chapelle—one of the most 
exquisite relics of the Middle Ages which Paris possesses—was stripped 
of its light and airy fleche, despoiled of its many ornaments, and turned 
into a storehouse for legal records. Notre Dame still stood, but as 
the Goddess of Reason was the only deity tolerated under the rule of 
republican philosophy, it was no longer a church. Under the Terror 
it had been turned into a brothel ; under the Directory, nave and choir 
were filled with barrels of wine. 

Even before the Terror came to an end, however, signs of reaction 
were visible. The miserable Gobel found his blasphemies insufficient 
to keep his head on his shoulders, and although for a time it seemed 
as though all religion was to be replaced by the fantastic fancies of the 
republican philosophy, it speedily became evident that the fanaticism 
of unbelief was by no means satisfactory to the people at large. It 
was in the last days of the dreadful year which ended in the middle 
of 1794, that the worse than heathen inscription, which declared 
death to be but an eternal sleep, was removed from the entrances to 
the cemeteries, to be replaced by the patronising assurance that “ the 
French people believed in the immortality of the soul and in a 
Supreme Being.” Even the feast of Reason, that filthy burlesque of 
all that good men hold in reverence, was a sign of the craving for 
communion with the unseen world which is natural to humanity. 
But that craving was not to be gratified for some time to come. The 
early days of the Directory were signalised by an astonishing amount 
of superstition. Reason having expelled such religion as remained 
in the corrupted Gallican Church from the minds of men, its place 
was occupied by something a good deal more repugnant to right 
reason than even the superstitions of the uneducated. They had at 
least a basis of good intention, and they aimed assuredly at purity 
and right. But the superstitions of the Age of Reason were base and 
vulgar, and even immoral, It may be contrary to all the principles 
of philosophy to believe in the creeds of the Church, and to accept 
her teaching with respect to matters beyond the cognisance of the 
senses, but it could not be wiser or nobler to trust to the predictions 
of fortune-tellers and conjurors ; it might be absurd and irrational to 
dread the approach of the Day of Judgment, but they were assuredly 
not wiser who went into a panic of terror over the supposed prediction 
of Lalande that the world was about to be destroyed by one of two 
comets which were then engaged in a celestial race for precedence in 
the work. Nor, finally, is it possible to entertain a very high opinion 
of the intellect of those who, having contemptuously thrown aside the 
beliefs of their fathers, were content to pin their faith to philtres, 
charms and magic potions. 

Gradually under the Directory France returned to some semblance 
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of religion. By the fifth year of the Republic (1797) the clergy 
began to reappear in the streets, and pyrrhonism and atheism to go 
out of fashion. Some of the Constitutional priests thought it as well 
formally to retract their oaths ; while others set themselves to refute 
the philosophy of d’Holbach, Rousseau and St. Lambert. The people 
flocked back to the churches as fast as they could be reopened and 
purged from their desecration, so that at one church the congregation 
at high mass stretched half-way across the road. Once more the 
religieuses began to appear in their accustomed dress, and signs were 
not wanting that education would revert to those who had had a 
monopoly of it up to 1789. The prospectuses of schoolmasters no longer 
announced that little children would be taught to read from the ‘ De- 
claration of the Rights of Man,’ and from the ‘ Republican Constitu- 
tion,’ but spoke only of “inspiring in the minds of children those 
sentiments of probity and of honour based upon religion, which are 
the only unimpeachable foundation of morality.” The tide had 
turned, but there were abundant evidences that the philosophers 
would not allow themselves to be driven from their strongholds with- 
out a struggle. The bishops might consecrate, as they did, five 
hundred priests in a single year, and the clerical party might imagine 
that they were to be replaced in a position of supremacy, or some- 
thing akin to it; but the philosophers were not likely to abandon the 
position they had gained at so heavy acost. Lalande, the astronomer, 
organised a society, satirised with sufficient bitterness in Canning’s 
‘Anti-Jacobin,’ “the Society of Men without a God.” Their object 
of worship was virtue ; their Bible, a record of the works of good men ; 
and their code, creed, or formula of admittance, a promise and under- 
taking “to fight without cessation, but with the weapons of reason 
alone, against the grand and fatal error of believing in God.” 

As, however, the Revolution, even before it was devoured of its own 
: children, had solemnly decreed the existence of a Supreme Being, a 
; religion of some kind became a necessity of State, and—if the subject 
were not so serious—the struggles of the philosophical party in this 
direction would be exceedingly amusing. One member of the Council 





) 

of Five Hundred discovered that France possessed a religion without 
j being aware of the fact. ‘We have,” said Leclerc, in a speech 
L which was thought important enough to be reproduced in the form 
0 of a pamphlet— 

. “ We have a civil religion with its faith, practice, and priests. Its faith 


is the existence of a God, recognised by the declaration of the rights of 
le man; its practice will be the civil institutions when tbey shall have been 


settled in a worthy and practical way; its priests are the officers of the 
State.” 


All the acts which once required a religious sanction were to be 
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performed under the sanction of the officers of the State, and when 
so performed were to have in the eye of the law a sacramental validity. 
It is hardly surprising that this scheme should have fallen to the 
ground after a single day’s debate. Pure Deism must, however, have 
its cultus, and that was afforded by the new sect of Théophilanthropes, 
a society founded in 1790, by Lareveilliére-Lepeaux, with the assistance 
of a brother of Haiiy the geologist, and suppressed in 1801, after having 
obtained possession for the time of many of the desecrated ecclesiasti- 
cal fabrics. There is something almost touching in the simple-minded- 
ness of these enthusiasts of unbelief. They saw that the world in 
which they lived was out of joint, and they fancied that they could 
set it right by invoking the Unknown God in a canticle of eight-and- 
twenty lines, by putting flowers and fruits of the season upon the 
altars of their churches, and by florid orations delivered by middle- 
aged gentlemen in “tunique bleu céleste dans une chaire 4 draperie 
aurore.” There was a species of universality about the theory of this 
new religion which was found very captivating to the minds of those 
who had been nursed in the philosophy of the eighteenth century. 
The Théophilanthropes recognised the quasi-inspiration of all good 
men, from Confucius and the Seven Sages down to Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, and apparently paid equal honours to all of them. Walker, 
whose ‘Geography ’ was known to most men of the present genera- 
tion in their school-days, translated and published a ‘ Manual of the 
Théophilanthropes as Adorers of God and Friends of Men,’ which 
ran through two editions, and which might safely pass for a manual 
of respectable Deism. The one dogma of the Théophilanthropes is, 
“Worship God, cherish your kind, render yourselves useful to the 
country,” everything else is mere fringe. Some of it is, however, of 
an amusing naiveté. Thus, for example, under the head of Marriage 
of the Théophilanthropes, we have the following : 


“The espoused couple, after having fulfilled the formalities prescribed 
by the laws of the country, present themselves at the religious assembly of 
the family, or the abode of the bride. After the celebration of worship, 
they appear by the altar, they are tied together with ribbons or garlands 
of flowers, the two extremities of which are supported on each side of the 
espoused couple by their parents or relations. 

Le Chef de Famille to the Bridegroom. You have taken N. for your wife ? 

Bridegroom. Yes. 

To the Bride. You have taken N. for your husband ? 

Bride. Yes.” 


The stage direction which follows is delightful in its simplicity. 
“To these formalities may be added the presentation of the ring 
from the bridegroom to the bride, the medal of union given by the 
bridegroom to the bride, or other ceremonies of that kind according 
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to the usages of the country.” It is worthy of observation that just 
about half a century after this sect had been forcibly suppressed 
in France, the English Leigh Hunt in a little volume which is 
now very scarce, and which had for title ‘The Religion of the 
Heart, made a serious attempt to revive its doctrines, though 
without expressly mentioning the name of the sect from which 
he obviously derived them. 

All these matters were, however, of minor importance compared 
with the crushing poverty which fell upon France during and after 
the Reign of Terror. For months and even years after the decisive 
night which witnessed the downfall of Robespierre, Paris remained a 
wrecked and desolated city. A foreign army might have besieged it 
without effecting so utter a destruction as that which befell it at the 
hands of its own children. Whole quarters were in ruins; the state 
of the streets everywhere was sickening, with heaps of mud and filth 
at every corner, and with strayed dogs and pigs rooting in the garbage 
thrown from the houses. The hotels of the aristocracy had been 
converted into nests of lodging-houses or into workshops and factories 
on a small scale, and had (like the churches) become “ national 
property,” which the State in its dire necessity now sought to sell. 
On all sides consequently were to be seen announcements of auction 
of houses, churches and every kind of immovable property, side by 
side with advertisements of similar sales of furniture, works of art, 
curiosities, the contents of libraries and wardrobes once belonging to 
aristocrats who had fallen beneath the murderous knife of the 
guillotine, or who in England or the United States were dragging out 
a weary existence supported partly by charity and partly by the 
exercise, as a matter of industry, of the arts which had once been 
their diversion. Nor was this all. In their insane rage against the 
upper classes, the sovereign people had destroyed everything that 
was associated with the names of kings or nobles. That the names 
of the streets should be altered was a matter of course, but the mob 
had gone further. One of the first of their brilliant exploits 
had been to hack down the beautifully sculptured achievements of 
arms which decorated the hotels of the “noble faubourg.” Then 
public buildings were destroyed. In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion the mob had stopped everybody passing over the Pont Neuf, and 
compelled him to salute the statue of the “good King Henri IV.” 
When they had discovered that the very name of king was hateful, 
the statue was torn down and sent to the foundry to be cast into 
cannon. The beautiful and quaint fountain which had stood on the 
same bridge for two hundred years had been despoiled of its carillon 
of bells, and of the group in gilded lead of Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria. The building itself, being “national property,” was leased 
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to a limonadier. At the Tuileries a fine sculptured group of the 
Renaissance period, representing Prudence embracing Justice, had 
been smashed and the ancient bell in the tower above carried off to the 
foundry. Everywhere the same ruin and desolation were visible. 
The philosophers—the pedants and doctrinaires who were maialy 
responsible for the Revolution—had done little if anything in the 
interests of science, save indeed sending the menagerie from Versailles 
to the Jardin des Plantes. Elsewhere they had wrought only ruin. 
At the Observatory the disused instruments lay neglected in the dust ; 
the Sorbonne—“ the nursing mother of Science and the Vatican of 
Letters”—was unroofed and desolate, and the affiliated colleges of 
Cluny, Sens, Lemoine, d'Harcourt and Sainte-Barbe were either 
unoccupied or turned into factories and workshops. Finally, to add 
to the generally poverty-stricken and desolate appearance of the city, 
the walls were covered with a perfect eruption of posting-bills. 
Beffroy de Reigny in his curious ‘Dictionnaire Néologique des 
Hommes et des Choses,’ relating to the Revolution, has a long 
article on these advertisements. By his account the number was 
so great as to cause a perfect paper-famine. After speaking of 
the thousands of bills to be seen, he goes on to say that: “All 
the ;inculpated Terrorists stuck up some justification or other; 
every man who wanted anything of another posted up a libel, which 
in its turn was effaced on the morrow by another poster in reply.” 
Orders were given for the suppression of this abuse in the spring of 
1794, but it was found impossible to carry them out, and the 
nuisance was intensified by the ordinance of March 1793, which 
required the occupier of every house to place upon the door a 
paper containing the prénoms and surnames, age, quality (ie. 
whether married or single), and profession of every person in the 
house. 

Meanwhile the nation was, asa matter of fact, as poor as it appeared 
to be. Things had been bad enough under the Monarchy with its 
inordinate Civil List and with the extravagant expenses of the harem 
of Louis XV., but the burdens of the people were multiplied tenfold 
when the republican dream was realised and when paper had replaced 
the old specie currency. The new government was carried on upon 
a foundation of assignats, and the natural result was that these mort- 
gage bonds on the landed property of the State were depreciated from 
the first. The extent of that depreciation is hardly appreciated in 
these days, but some idea may be formed from certain extracts given 
by MM. de Goncourt from a note-book kept by one of their family 
in 1796. This unhappy rentier put down a day’s expenses at 
41,300 livres—the items being: “18,650 for coat, blouse, vest and 
breeches; 1,500, stockings; 2,700, hat; 3,000, boots; 600, cab and 
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dinner ; 12,000 for a watch ; 50, coffee and liqueur ; and 2,800, paper, 
ink, wax and light. And,” these authors go on: 


“from whom were these absurd prices demanded? From stockholders 
ruined by the forced and voluntary loans of the Terror; from stockholders 
upon whom the Revolution decrees that the burden of the taxation, even 
to a fifth of their income, shall fall, in addition to the duties required at 
the barriers (octroi), to the taxes upon doors, windows, and chimneys, and to 
the taxes upon carriages and horses.” 


The country was in fact bankrupt; the public credit was ruined, 
and though the time was a favourable one for stockjobbers and 
gamblers, honest commerce was paralysed and production was almost 
at a standstill. All things were, in a word, preparing for a fresh 
revolution. The hour and the man alone were wanting, and it was 
not until Bonaparte came to the help of the bewildered government 
with his “ whiff of grapeshot ” that either the one or the other was 
found. 

Whilst waiting for that fortunate moment, some branches of 
commerce flourished. Whatever happened, people must eat and drink ; 
and accordingly even under the Terror the hotels and restaurants and 
cafés increased in number. Those who eat and drink require 
amusement, those who live in constant fear demand distraction. The 
result was seen in the multiplication of gambling-houses, in the 
additions to the number of the theatres and in the overflowing of the 
debaucheries of the Palais Royal into the neighbouring streets. But 
above all things the Parisians danced. No sooner had the shadow of 
the Terror been lifted than the gaiety of the people—that gaiety 
which had so often dissolved itself in unimagined horrors—found vent 
once more. They forgot the guillotine; they did not care to 
penetrate the dark and troubled future; they lived for the moment 
and consoled themselves for the loss of those who had been dearest to 
them with the dance. Even bals de victime were organised, entrance 
to which could be obtained only by those who had lost some near 
relation. ‘To quote once more from MM. de Goncourt : 


“There was dancing upon tears; there was dancing in deep mourning. The 
sons and the daughters of those who had keen guillotined danced together, 
and those great griefs which should have been immortal skip about at a 
fiddler’s bidding. The smiling Artemisias move with grace; the orphaned 
youths and maidens entwine their arms for the waltz and for the zephyr. 
As an eye-witness relates—and he is Punchinello— I saw a fine young man, 
and this fine young man said to me, “ Ah, Punchinello, they have killed my 
father!” “They have killed your father ?” and I pulled my handkerchief 
out of my pocket, but he began to dance. 

“ Zigue, zague, don don, 
Un pas de rigaudon. 
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Some American Impressions. 


II. 
A DAY AT HAWTHORNE'S SALEM. 


A sort sweet day of early autumn on the edge of a lonely harbour 
that opens out of Massachusetts Bay; a day like one of the 
Indian summer a little anticipated, but not like that Indian 
summer which Hawthorne describes as having “a mist in its 
balmiest sunshine, and decay and death in its guadiest delight ;” 
and the little lonely harbour is that of the port of Salem. 

Only a few idle boats rock at anchor in the port of Salem now; 
Salem, which used to be a sort of New England Sidon. In 
Salem was set up the first meeting-house in New England for 
prayer and worship, so they tell. You may see the framework at 
least of the old building, removed and reset, like some ancient 
jewel. Still may be visited the room where the witches were 
tried ; still may be seen the pincers with which according to legend 
or tradition the witch was tested. The names of the preachers 
who preached in the little meeting-house are all duly recorded— 
some of them famous names like that of Roger Williams, and 
that of the Rev. Mr. Higginson, who is spoken of in ‘The House 
of the Seven Gables’ as having preached the funeral sermon of 
Colonel Pyncheon. Our interest was less in the Pilgrim Fathers 
than in the man who made Salem and the Pilgrim Fathers live 
for the modern world—the man who made Salem with its brief 
existence of some two centuries seem grey and ancient and old- 
world as Baalbec or Luxor. We came to Salem to see all that was 
left of the relics of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his fiction; we 
came to see the old Custom House, described in the exquisite 
preface to ‘The Scarlet Letter’; and “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” and the dwelling overlooking the little burying-ground 
which is told of in ‘Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret.’ 

We were under good guidance in our pilgrimage, my friend 
the Author and I. A kindly and distinguished American scientist 
whose home is at Salem—he said that even classic Boston was 
too noisy for him ; and the mention of New York made him shudder 
—had asked us to be his guest for the day, and he had pressed into 
our service an Antiquarian versed in all the ancient lore of Salem, 
and as ardent an admirer of Nathaniel Hawthorne as we ourselves. 
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The Professor met us at the station—or the depot, as one ought 
to say in America—a tall, thin figure with coat-tails flying as he 
came cordially forward to greet us; a bright sympathetic face 
full of sweetness and intellect, manner and movements giving an 
impression of culture, determination, intense spontaneity, mental 
alertness and animal spirits—all going to make up a most 
delightful and entertaining personality. 

I could not have guessed as he seized our bags, gave us his 
warm welcome, and rushed us down the platform, talking eagerly 
all the while, that this brimming vivacity was no more than 
an overplus of the enthusiasm which had devoted itself to 
Brachiopods, had tracked out Man in the Tertiaries, had rummaged 
prehistoric shell heaps, and explored Japanese dolmens. 

Among the many things for which our Professor is famous may 
be counted the possession of the largest and most valuable 
collection of Japanese pottery in the world. His pottery is his 
pet child, his dearest enthusiasm. Before we began our pious 
pilgrimage it was unanimously decided that we should do homage 
to his collection. So he drove us first to his house—one of the 
quaint irregular wooden houses of New England with a sloping 
red roof, standing back from the road ; and took us straight to his 
sanctum—his work-room he called it. 

An ideal work-room, all of wood except for the rough red brick 
ef the chimney, which made a sort of overmantel and was set with 
curious tiles and contrasting bits of dark blue pottery ; the floor 
polished wood, a big table strewn with papers, pamphlets and 
scientific appliances, and a great window through which came a 
quivering play of sunbeams from among shadowy foliage. It was 
all in keeping somehow with quaint Salem and with the New 
England scene, and it was not like any other room in which I ever 
sat. All round, to within a space of some three feet from the ceiling, 
where hung Japanese designs and sketches in water-colour, were 
rows of shelves to the floor ; and against a background of crimson 
cloth was ranged the precious ware—bowls, vases, cups, tea-pots, 
tea-jars, odd bits in every manner of shape and device—all in rich 
harmonious colouring such as one does not find in these days; a 
province, as we were told, in each compartment. 

It was delightful to see how the Professor’s face lighted up as he 
pointed out his treasures. ‘ Here 7s a surprise for you!” he ex- 
claimed ; and he drew back astep. ‘Ah, these are my triumphs!” 

He looked from our interested faces to the collection, intensely 
enjoying both. He knew that he was showing us something well 
worthy of our appreciation. Then he glanced a little nervously at 
my hands. “Won't you take off your gloves?” he said anxiously. 
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“T did want you to touch them,” he explained afterwards. “ But 
you can’t imagine what I suffer when ladies are looking at my 
collection, and when they take up a pot and admire it. If they'd 
only grasp the thing—but they won’t. They hold it between 
their thumb and first finger, with a satchel and a kerchief in 
their hand at the same time; and they say how pretty it is. And, 
you know,” he added with deep pathos, “if one was broken I 
couldn’t replace it.” 

I liked to see the Professor lift and lovingly handle his tea- 
jars. He would touch them and stroke them as if they were 
human ; and indeed somehow they did seem human. They had 
gotten the sort of magnetism that clings round inanimate objects 
which have wrought themselves into the lives of some living or 
dead persons. 

“Just touch this,” the Professor would say, holding to me a 
little brown pot. ‘Feel the glaze and the inequalities. See, it 
was baked upside down; and there are the marks of the maker’s 
five fingers, which had clay on them when he put it in. Why, a 
blind man could enjoy this pot. And this!—isn’t it a little 
darling? It’s two hundred years old. Ah, if one could only live 
up to these tea-jars! Do you see the straw stoppers? Are not 
they delicious? Every one a different shape! This is where I 
sort them. You know I get many without any sort of mark; and 
often I spend days and days groping, and it’s all a hopeless maze. 
Then suddenly one tumbles into its right period and its right 
province, and then half-a-dozen of them march along.” 

The Professor told us many curious and interesting things 
about Japanese art and customs. He humorously described his 
quest after specimens of pottery; how with infinite pains and 
adventure he had obtained this and that rare piece—how by a 
lucky chance five Tokio cups, a set said to be unprocurable, had 
come into his possession—and he showed them to us, and the case 
which had held them ; how he had collected specimens of each 
kind of pottery made from the beginning of time in each province. 
To him each cup had a history; each pot was, as it were, @ 
separate individuality. He showed us the exquisite grey of the 
old Satsuma, and the marvellous glaze of the ancient Tokio ware. 
He talked with gentle ecstasy about the “feeling” in the quaint 
old jars. 

“That's just the wonder of it,” he said. ‘The Japanese put 
himself—his soul—into the thing he made. He took his designs 
from nature. He understood the laws of harmony. Take that 
for a flower-vase—a rich soft monotone, the colour of the rocks 
that wild flowers creep over! What do we do? We kill the 
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delicate tints of one blossom with the cruder colouring of our 
vase. See this cigar-stand—the grace, the perfection of it!” 
And with extreme reverence he took up the model of a lotus 
calyx in soft grey, the rough large leaves curling backwards and 
forming a base. ‘The Japanese have never been under the sway 
of that principle of bilateral uniformity which is the curse of our 
art. Oh dear me!—the Professor heaved a deep sigh—“ and we 
call this people heathens !—and we send missionaries to them! ” 

“There’s a curious ethnological fact, now! Dolmens in Japan, 
and facing south and all!” And apropos of some bits of pottery 
which he said were twelve hundred years old, and that he had dug 
out of a Japanese dolmen, the Professor with characteristic 
versatility darted off upon a disquisition on dolmens, barrows, 
and their relation to civilized humanity; thence to the deteriora- 
tion in the size of the shell species, and to Tertiary Mammoths, and 
so on; and then pulled himself up with a funny half-remorseful, 
half-regretful laugh. ‘Now we've got to do Hawthorne ;” and he 
turned us out of his work-room, to our own regret—for we could 
have lingered there very happily for a good while longer. “I’ve 
got a dear old gentleman to show us about,” said the Professor, 
“because he knows where ‘The House of the Seven Gables’ is, 
and all the rest; and I’m not sure that Ido. I haven’t time for 
Hawthorne, except on an occasion like this; I’m too much taken 
up with my brachiopods and my shell heaps.” 

We stopped in one of the old-fashioned streets and picked 
up the Antiquarian, a most courteous and kindly white-haired 
gentleman, with a fund of interesting information on matters 
quaint and out-of-the-way in New England history, and indeed 
the compiler of some volumes of curious records of Puritan 
punishments and forgotten crimes. He talked of the Witchcraft 
Epidemic, and took us to the house of Roger Williams—the 
oldest in Salem—where the witches underwent their preliminary 
examination. We went into the room itself, a dark, old-world 
chamber, now a sort of lumber room behind a druggist’s store, 
with low ceiling, heavy oaken beams, and ghostlike corners, and 
with a low wide window and overhanging upper story which 
carried us back to the days of the Pilgrim Fathers. He showed 
us also the house where Nathaniel Hawthorne was born, and that 
in which the Peabodys lived, and where the author of ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’ wooed his wife—both of them straight-up-and-down 
wooden buildings, with venetianed windows facing the street, and 
without the picturesqueness of the early wooden houses, or the 

prettiness of the modern villas, which are gabled, verandahed, and 
red-shingled. The house in which Hawthorne was born once 
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owned an old door with a knocker that took the the fancy of an 
enterprising American lady in search of relics. The Antiquarian 
related mournfully how the lady had laid siege to the proprietor, 
and had straightway concluded a bargain by virtue of which the 
old door, with its knocker, became her property, in exchange for a 
brand-new door manufactured in Salem, and bought for a dollar 
and a half. 

These Salem streets have a peaceful, semi-rural look, with their 
slightly-raised sidewalks, grass-grown in places ; and the avenues 
of spreading trees, now golden-red, from which occasionally a leaf 
softly fluttered. This vividness of autumnal colouring gave a 
certain fantastic aspect to the place. The day was very still, and 
the time of decay and dropping was not quite yet. The trees 
were in full leaf, showing no withered foliage or bare branch 
stems ; but they had not a trace of summer green. It was as if in 
clear noonday they had become steeped in the glory of setting 
sun. Some were pale gold, others a deep orange, others again 
glowing red; and here and there, in a gorgeous maple, all these 
hues blended. 

In some of the streets there are fine old mansions of dull red brick, 
with which the tones of the now crimsoning creepers harmonised 
poetically—houses in which one could fancy generations succeeding 
each other, and retaining in fainter degree the stately simplicity 
and grave decorum of their Puritan ancestors. But these houses 
belong to the first quarter of the century, and were occupied by 
Salem merchants in the days of her commercial prosperity. When 
Hawthorne wrote, the Custom House overlooked only dilapidated 
wharves, and ships from the East no longer landed their rich goods 
at the once flourishing port. 

We wanted to see this same Custom House, which Hawthorne 
has immortalised in his preface to ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ and 
entreated the Professor, who had whirled us past Dr. Grimshaw’s 
house, to let the carriage stop a few moments while we gazed at 
the red brick edifice. It stands there just as Hawthorne described 
it, with its pillared portico and flight of granite steps, and the 
huge fierce American eagle grasping her bundle of arrows, 
hovering with outspread wings over the entrance. 

The Professor regarded us with amused and benevolent wonder. 
Our interest would have seemed to him perfectly natural had the 
Custom House been a prehistoric shell mound ; but his expression 
of amusement deepened to one of vague bewilderment as he 
listened to the Author and the Antiquarian in their talk of the 
days of King Derby, and their speculations as to the authenticity 
of ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ tradition. 
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“To think of you people taking it all so seriously!” he said. 
“T believe you've just got it all up on purpose. I don’t believe 
you ever read a line of Hawthorne till you landed in New York 
and bought him for fifty cents.” But the Professor’s vivacious 
adaptability was one of his most charming characteristics. Before 
we had driven down “Pyncheon” Street to “The House of the 
Seven Gables ” he was as keenly enthusiastic as we ourselves. He 
began to see new vistas of research opening out before him, and 
his active mind turned on to the subject as ardently as if he had 
scented an ethnological discovery. 

Yes, there was the quiet little by-street leading to the water’s 
edge, and there on our right stood the rusty wooden house with 
its acutely peaked gables, three of them visible, standing close by 
the road in a garden fronting the harbour, and with a tree 
shading the entrance. The garden stretched out a little at the 
further side and behind. It looked melancholy and deserted. 
The foliage here was not vivid red and gold, but a pale dull 
yellow, as though the sun did not love to linger upon the weather- 
beaten old dwelling. The gable, which projected on the street, 
roofed what had surely once been Hepzibah’s shop. The timber 
walls had a coat of faded yellow paint, dusty and dirty for lack of 
renewal; the slabs overhanging the windows were dull red. 
There were patches of moss here and there upon the red scale- 
like shingles, and one might have fancied a tuft of “ Alice’s 
posies” growing in the angle of the gables. It is a queer old 
house, and fairly recognizable, allowing for some slight poetic 
idealising. No great stretch of the imagination was needed to 
make the romance real and living. All lent itself to the illusion. 
There was something distinctly Hawthornesque in the mellow 
October day, the dreamy haze on the water, the autumnal foliage, 
and the silence and stillness of the scene. 

Before going in, we walked down to the end of the street, and, 
leaning upon the fence which divides it from the water, looked 
over the lonely harbour and across to our left at a crumbling 
warehouse and decaying wharf, where an old sailor and a boy 
were tinkering up a rotten-looking boat—the only buman beings 
whom we could see. As we looked down upon the rocky beach, 
a cat crept stealthily round from the garden of the Seven Gables. 
It was a lean, uncanny cat, of a colour I have never before seen— 
a curious reddish-grey; and it had dig wild eyes that glared 
at us in a frightened manner, though it did not attempt to run 
away. 

“A truly Hawthornesque cat,” said the Author. “I wonder if 
it can be that grimalkin which prowled about the night when 
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Judge Pyncheon sat dead in the oaken chair. Let us go, 
Professor, and find the room in which Judge Pyncheon died.” 

“Judge Pyncheon!” repeated the Professor, a little puzzled. 
He had made the discovery that the cat’s fur was the same colour 
as the rocks, and was perhaps deducing a theory therefrom. 
‘When did he die? Was he a Boston man? Oh! now I see 
you're poking fun at me, you novel-writers and novel-readers. 
Ah,” he murmured, in mock melancholy, “science tends to 
realism. Come,” he cried, alert again, “isn’t this delicious! Let 
us see everything.” And he started off with his quick vivacious 
tread. “ Are we to knock and ask admittance ?” 

“The good lady asks twenty-five cents entrance money,” said 
the Antiquarian. “She used to show the place for nothing, but now 
there are so many callers that she is obliged to make a charge.” 

“Much more satisfactory,” briskly returned the Professor. 
“Now we can rummage about the attics without hurting any- 
body’s feelings. Iam convinced there’s something worth finding 
in the attics.” 

The Antiquarian uttered an exclamation of dismay, which we 
chorussed as we followed his glance to the roof. 

“They've taken away the chimney,” he cried— the old 
chimney—Hawthorne’s ‘ clustering chimney.’” 

“Let us remonstrate,” said the Professor, “and try to stop 
them from pulling down any more.” He opened fire at once 
upon the lady who admitted us, and who in a strangely-cut and 
quaintly-flowered gown seemed not a wholly unfitting repre- 
sentative of Hepzibah Pyncheon herself. “Why did you take 
the chimney down?” said the Professor. ‘You shouldn’t have 
done that. These people have come all the way from England on 
purpose to see that chimney.” 

Our hostess looked genuinely sympathetic and somewhat 
remorseful. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “the chimney smoked. I guess it wasn’t 
safe for the children; and my husband, who is a carpenter, 
thought he’d rather have a new one; but we’ve kept three of 
the bricks that have the date 1630 on them, and the old fireplace, 
and an Indian arrow-head, and some platters we found when we 
were pulling it down, if you'd like to see them.” 

She produced two smoked bricks, with some hieroglyphics 
scrawled on them, which the Professor examined with curiosity, 
and the Antiquarian and ourselves with reverence. 

“1630! That’s interesting, anyhow. An Indian arrow-head, 
did you say?” The Professer’s eyes glistened with eagerness, 
but the light went out of them as he turned over the little 
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implement which Hepzibah—as we afterwards christened the 
good lady—handed him. “No, it isn’t an Indian arrow-head. 
They were mostly made of stone.” Off the Professor darted on 
arrow-heads, and the various methods of arrow release, and their 
ethnological significance, while our guide led us into “ Hepzibah’s 
parlour.” I don’t believe the Professor had a notion who 
Hepzibah was, though he admired the old-fashioned room, with 
its oak window-seats, its low studded ceiling, long narrow mantel- 
piece, queer spindle-legged furniture, and wall-paper flowered 
somewhat after the fashion of our Hepzibah’s gown. The 
Professor’s mind was running on the chimney. 

“Haven't you got anything else out of that chimney?” he 
asked. “Chimneys were often used as places of concealment. 
Any trinkets or bits of pottery, or old nails? 1630! Now there's 
sure to have been some of those curious red wrought-iron nails.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned our hostess. “I guess we only 
looked some. There's a heap of bricks and sand in the back yard. 
It’s going to be carted right away.” 

“It’s going to be carted right away!” repeated the Professor. 
“Let us go at once and explore the rubbish mound. It won’t be 
the first for me. I’m used to shell heaps.” He darted off. Three 
or four fowls were scratching on the pile of refuse. They were 
bigger than the historic Pyncheon breed, but not much bigger. 
They did not look as if they thrived. ‘‘ Maule’s well is over there,” 
interjected our Hepzibah, and perhaps the fowls had drunk at it 
and suffered from its maleficent effects. The Professor poked about 
in the dry mortar, but without any great result. ‘“ Now if one 
only had time!” he said ruefully, and picked out twoof the most 
ancient looking bricks, one for me and one for himself. “They 
would make curious and interesting paper weights,” he explained, 
“with just a bit of leather round them to lift them up by, and 
the rough dust brushed off.” I shall preserve that brick as a 
memento of the genial, sweet-natured Professor. 

We prowled round the garden, which must have shrunk in its 
dimensions since the Pyncheons’ time. It too looked melancholy 
and shadowed, as if brooded over by some evilomen. There was a 
butt of stagnant water, and a grape trellis on which the leaves 
were yellowing, and the last purple bunches hung dark and 
decaying. The squashes, looking like big lumps of gold on their 
naked vines, lay straying on the path. There was one solitary 
yellow dahlia in the flower-bed. 

“T don’t see the seven gables,” said the Professor, peering 
upward and around. “I believe they were a make-up of 
Hawthorne’s, and that there never were more than four.” 

VoL, LXXX, 21 
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“¢The House of the Four Gables’ wouldn’t have sounded well,” 
replied the Antiquarian in gentle apology. ‘‘Seven is the natural 
number—the Seven Champions, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven 
Lamps, the Seven Gables.” 

“ Of course Hawthorne was bound by all the laws of romance and 
poetry to make it seven,” put in the Author in vindication of his 
craft. 

We mounted the dark oaken staircase and went through the 
upper rooms, spacious low-ceiled, matching the parlours beneath ; 
and then up to the attics—the Professor clambering first through 
the dust and the dimness, exclaiming as he groped his way, “ Now 
isn’t this interesting ? Isn’t it delicious? Id like to come here 
and rummage with a bull’s-eye lantern and my old clothes on.” 
He poked the broken floor and the broken ceiling, and picked off 
and carefully pocketed a piece of the ancient plaster, made with 
grass, which he declared he must have for “The Institute.” 
“‘Now don’t you go pulling down all that plaster, as you did the 
chimney,” he said, in amiable remonstrance to Hepzibah. 

We found a bloated spider in the corner of one of the tiny 
windows, and we decided that it too was Hawthornesque. The 
Professor suggested that we should carry him home and pickle 
him as a relic. On the whole we got a great deal of pleasant fun 
out of our visit to The House of the Seven Gables. 

The afternoon was waning, and there was not much time left 
for the Essex Institute, the First Church, Plummer Hall, and 
the other notable places in Salem. There seemed something 
very pathetic in the wee wooden framework, so carefully pre- 
served, of the tiny meeting-house which the Pilgrim Fathers had 
set up; in the little collection of relics, such as the first 
communion altar, the first spinet made in Salem, the desk 
Nathaniel Hawthorne used at the Custom House—in the records 
of the early days which were so short a time ago compared with 
old-world history. The aged President of the Institute accom- 
panied us in our hurried walk through the place, which was so 
full of interest that we would gladly have stayed there some 
hours. He too seemed in harmony with his surroundings. His 
face, shadowed by snowy hair, is one of the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. It might be that of an ideal Pilgrim Father, with 
its delicate regular features, its sweet smile, and earnest eyes. 

“Here is the man who can tell you more about Massachusetts’ 
past history than any one in the world,” said the Professor, as he 
was carrying us on again. 

“Tsn’t he a whirlwind?” said the old gentleman, with an 
affectionate look towards the flying Professor. 
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The setting sun made a brighter glory than even the autumnal 
foliage in the avenues leading westward as we drove back to the 
Professor’s house. Then came a cosy meal served on quaint 
Japanese plates, and tea out of real Japanese tea-pots, and an 
hour or so of chat with the ladies of the Professor’s family. It 
was late when we caught the train for Boston, and the Professor’s 
last words as he waved us off were “ Don’t forget me.” As if we 
were in the least degree likely to forget that bright sympathetic 
presence which had so enhanced for us the charms of Hawthorne’s 
Salem ! 











Che Secret Drawer, 


In idle mood I touched the springs 
That opened wide the secret drawer, 
To gaze on half-forgotten things 
That waked the memories of yore ; 
Small scraps of letters loosely tied 
With silken bands of faded blue, 
Containing words of love and pride, 
Wrung from my heart when life was new. 


A lock of radiant golden hair 
That once adorned a glorious head 
Of a young angel heavenly fair— 
And long since numbered with the dead ;— 
A dark brown tress—the sole remains 
Of a brave woman lost and gone, 
The partner of my joys and pains, 
Whose smile made sunlight where it shone. 


I sighed, I kissed them like a fool— 
Although perhaps the fool was wise 
With wisdom learned in sorrow’s school— 

Who saw the truth through all disguise. 
And taking counsel with my thought 
I asked myself, mid haze of tears, 
Why these fond relics, fancy-fraught, 
Should live beyond my span of years? 





THE SECRET DRAWER. 


Live with their tale of thought or deed, 
For merchandise in scandal’s mart, 
To satisfy the clamorous greed 
Of scribblers who’d dissect my heart 
When I lay slumbering in the mould, 
Unweeting of Fame’s noisy blast— 
And sell for miserable gold 
The sacred secrets of the Past? 


To build romances from my life, 
Or weave the lies that seem like truth, 
From shadows of long ended strife 
And unknown agonies of youth ? 
Take them, ye flames! such fate is best! 
All but the lock of hair I crave 
To wear upon my living breast, 
And perish with me in the grave. 


CuarLes Mackay. 














Edged Cools. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO SUMMERS. 


By ETHEL M. ARNOLD. 


Cuapter I. 


BRanDonuourst was one of the prettiest old manor-houses in the 
Midland Counties ; a pre-eminence due more perhaps to the beauty 
of its grounds and situation than to any particular merit in the 
building itself. Yet the house was picturesque enough, with its 
mullioned windows and roomy flower-filled porch, with its grey 
walls showing every now and then through the dense mantle of ivy, 
as though to remind a superficial world that the creeper was but a 
parasite after all, entirely dependent upon the primary existence 
of the stone; while over it there rested always that air of old- 
world stateliness and dignity which is such an especial character- 
istic of many of our old country-houses. 

To the front of the house, beyond the circular drive, lay a broad 
stretch of smooth velvet turf, bordered on either side by great 
masses of rhododendrons, which made the lawn a blaze of colour 
in the early summer months. To the right, beyond the rhodo- 
dendrons, stood a clump of ancient elm-trees, in whose branches 
innumerable ancestral rooks had built their nests and reared their 
families for generations; and beyond the elms stretched another 
piece of level sward, brilliant with a whole galaxy of flower-beds. 
A sunk fence ran all round the home garden, dividing it from the 
field beyond ; and just beyond the fence, immediately facing the 
house, rose a stately avenue of limes, stretching across the 
meadow as far as the eye could reach—the particular pride and 
glory of Brandonhurst. On the right the field sloped down to a 
large round pond, screened from the house by a dense border of 
Scotch firs and larches. There was an indescribable air of richness 
over the whole prospect, such as is only to be seen in some parts 
of rural England where the splendour of the trees and the intense 
green and luxuriance of the grass seem to combine to produce 
this impression of opulence. 

Before a table strewn with papers, under the shade of the 
elms, a man was sitting one fine morning towards the end of 
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August, deeply absorbed in some literary work. As he leant 
back every now and then in his chair, reflectively biting the end 
of his pen, evidently seeking that extraordinarily slippery 
commodity, the “right word,” many observations might have 
been made concerning him. In the first place it was obvious 
that he was not a handsome man. And yet no one ever noticed 
when talking to Murray Wentworth that the shape of his nose 
was not of the purest aquiline, or that his eyes were not of that 
large and lustrous order which belongs by right to the con- 
ventional hero of fiction. The reason why these blemishes passed 
unnoticed was because there was one great attraction in his face 
which more than counterbalanced them—and that was power. 
There was power of intellect in the broad, rather low forehead, 
with its immense development over the eyes, power of will in his 
square-cut chin and in the firm lines of his finely-cut mouth, 
physical power and energy too in the tight crisp curl of his 
black hair. His figure was tall and strongly built, and his 
massive head rested well on his broad shoulders, which latter 
were marked by that slight stoop which so often distinguishes 
the student or man of letters. 

For a long time he remained absolutely undisturbed in his 
work, save by the light breeze rustling in the tops of the elms, or 
the monotonous cawing of the rooks, or the thousand indescribable 
noises of a summer day. At length, however, just as he was 
beginning to tire of his long intellectual strain, the sound of a 
fresh girlish voice from the direction of the house, calling 
“ Millicent!” in eager excited tones, caused him to lift his eyes 
from the paper, and as he turned them upon the house he saw a 
charming picture. A young girl of about sixteen summers, in a 
light print gown, was standing on the top of the flight of steps 
leading up to the hall door, her fresh young face and clustering 
auburn hair framed in the deep green of the ivy-covered porch. 
With one hand she was shading her eyes from the sun while she 
looked in all directions for the object of her search, and with the 
other, in which she held what seemed to be a crumpled telegram, 
she was trying to check the boisterous caresses of a beautiful 
golden collie. 

“Millicent!” she called again, a little more loudly and im- 
patiently than before. ‘“ Down, Jim, down !”—as the dog tried 
playfully to lick her nose. ‘Where can she be?” And then, 
spying the solitary figure at the writing-table under the trees, 
she ran quickly down the steps and across the lawn towards him. 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth, have you seen Millicent anywhere ?” 
she asked breathlessly. 
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“No, I’m afraid I haven’t—that’s to say, not for the last two 
hours. Do you want her particularly ?” 

“Yes, most particularly; and I can’t find her anywhere! 
Where can she be!” she exclaimed again, for the hundredth time. 

“Tm sure I cannot tell,” said Murray Wentworth, looking 
round him vaguely, as though expecting to find her concealed 
under the table or behind one of the elms. ‘She must be lost.” 

“Do be serious! I want to find her very badly. I’ve got such 
a piece of news to tell her, that I feel as though I should die if I 
don’t relieve my mind of it soon!” 

“Don’t die—tell it to me instead,” he suggested, with admirable 
common sense. 

“Well, since I can’t find Millicent—Where can she be, I 
wonder!” for the hundred and first time—‘I suppose I shall 
have to be content with you as a vent,” she said, not very 
complimentarily. 

“Thank you; it's very good of you. I know I’m a very poor 
exchange,” he said meekly, “but I'll promise to laugh in the 
right place.” 

“You won’t have to laugh at all—it’s not in the least funny,” 
she said severely. “It’s purely delightful!” she went on, her 
blue eyes dancing with happy expectation ; “ mother has just had 
a telegram from the very nicest woman in the whole world, to say 
that she is coming here this afternoon to stay a month! Oh, I 
must find Millicent !”—and she ran a little way off, so as to get a 
better view of the surrounding country. 

“Oh! but that’s not fair!” he called out after her. ‘ You've 
no right to excite my curiosity and then leave me in that brutal 
manner. Who and what is this paragon ?” 

“Tf you speak in that odiously contemptuous way,” she said, 
coming back again to the table, “I sha’n’t tell you another word. 
Oh, yes, I shall!”—suddenly contradicting herself—“ I must tell 
somebody! Now listen. I shall tell you all about her first, and 
then I shall tell you her name, and you'll see if you don’t think 
it suits her. Well, to begin with—she’s lovely ; but that you'll 
see for yourself. Her father and mother are both dead, and all 
her brothers and sisters are married, and she goes everywhere by 
herself and just a maid; only think how delightful it must be ! 
And she’s very charming and very clever, and she—well, yes, I 
suppose there is no doubt about it—she does flirt; but then she 
does it so beautifully that there’s really no harm in it, you 
know.” 

“Do you know,” said Murray Wentworth, interrupting her, 
with a little jarred look on his face, “I can’t bear to hear you 
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talk about flirting like that? It’s so despicable a thing, this 
trifling with men’s lives, that I hate to hear it lightly spoken of.” 

Frances looked up surprised at the sudden and, as it seemed to 
her, altogether unnecessary feeling in his voice. 

“Why surely it is not such a crime as all that?” she said 
deprecatingly. 

“Yes, I think it is,” he answered earnestly. “I don’t think I 
have characterized it too strongly. Perhaps,” he went on re- 
flectively, as though reverting to some painful memory, “if you 
had seen a great friend of yours broken in health and spirit by 
this favourite amusement you would be inclined to agree with 
me.” 

“Oh, yes; of course I didn’t mean anything as bad as that. 
Cecil would never do that.” 

“ What name did you say ?” he asked, bending a little forward 
with a sudden intent look on his face. 

“ Cecil—Cecil Cartwright—that is her name. She would never 
do anything like that,” she said, confidently. 

“ No—of course not,” he said slowly, leaning back again in his 
chair with a curious inscrutable expression in his eyes. “Of 
course she would never do anything like that!” he added, in a 
tone in which a careful listener would have detected some covert 
sarcasm. 

But Frances apparently did not notice it; partly, perhaps, 
because she suddenly spied Millicent in the distance. And without 
bestowing another word upon Murray Wentworth she flew across 
the grass to meet her. 

Left to himself, Wentworth leant back in his chair lost in 
thought. Presently he got up and began slowly to collect his 
papers, and as he did so a sudden thought seemed to strike him, 
for he stopped in his work, while a light came into his eyes. 

“Yes, I will try it,’ he said to himself, “since I must meet 
her ; and it won’t matter much even if I fail. Poor Howard!” 
he added, with a ring of pity in his voice. 

These enigmatic words appearing to satisfy him, he finished 
clearing the table, and putting his books and papers under his 
arm, he went slowly and thoughtfully into the house. 

Cecil Cartwright was expected soon after seven that evening ; 
but long before the clocks struck the hour Millicent and Frances 
Brandon were waiting in the porch watching the long drive in a 
fever of impatience and eager excitement, and it was not till 
Millicent had returned to her coign of vantage on the steps after 
her sixth bootless expedition to see if the carriage were in sight 
that the sound of wheels in the distance told that she was close 
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at hand. Down the drive they tore, and the next moment were 
scrambling into the landau, ignominiously expelling their father 
from his place therein, and smothering their beloved friend with 
affectionate greetings. Nor was she allowed to speak till their 
enthusiasm had exhausted itself, and the footman had been 
standing for some moments by the carriage with the handle of 
the open door in his hands. Then with an enchanting laugh she 
sprang lightly to the ground, saying with tender raillery to the 
happy excited girls— 

“Children, children, behave yourselves; you're as foolish as 
ever, I’m afraid;” and stopping for a moment to cast a last look 
at the limes in all their evening glory, she stepped across the 
threshold of the house where she was such a truly welcome guest. 
Every one had retired to dress for dinner, and so there was no 
one at hand to dispute the girls’ possession of their friend as, one 
on each side of her, they crossed the thickly-carpeted hall and, 
slowly, amid incessant talk, mounted the wide staircase, while 
the pictured faces of past Brandons looked down with kindly 
smiles upon the happiness of these latter-day daughters of their 
house. 

Once inside her room—the room always set apart for her, and 
called by her name—Cecil freed herself from Millicent and 
Frances by depositing them firmly on the sofa, and with true 
feminine instinct went straight to her looking-glass. And this 
was what she saw reflected. A tall, slight figure clad in a perfectly- 
fitting travelling gown of light gray cloth; a face not strictly 
beautiful in point of feature, but full of subtle charm; large 
blue-gray eyes with curiously dark pupils, which produced an 
endless variety of light and shade ; a small straight nose; a large 
but finely-shaped mouth, with beautiful lips curving over per- 
fectly white teeth ; a prominent chin, showing individuality and 
strength of will; a broad, rather low forehead, surmounted by 
masses of light golden-brown hair, the contrast between which 
and her black eyebrows formed one of the chief beauties in her 
face. That was what she saw reflected as with a little sigh of 
fatigue—for her journey had been long and hot—she untied her 
veil and then her bonnet-strings, preparatory to the removal of 
her bonnet ; and as she slowly pulled off her long gloves she 
turned to where the girls were sitting gazing at her with eyes 
full of love and admiration, and said gaily— 

“ Well! and now tell me everything. Who is here?” 

“ Six besides ourselves,” they both exclaimed. ‘ Miss Canning, 
the artist; Mr. Loudoun, the sg 
“My dears,” interrupted Cecil deprecatingly, “don’t you think 
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I should learn more if you didn’t both talk at once? Suppose 
you describe the people in turns?” 

The girls, well pleased with the suggestion, began promptly to 
describe their mother’s guests with all the flippancy and un- 
charitableness of youth, while Cecil finished taking off her things. 
First of all came Miss Canning, an artist, and an old friend of 
Mrs. Brandon’s ; moreover a brilliant woman of the world, full of 
peculiar caustic humour, the girls’ liking for whom was genuine 
if coupled with fear. Next, Mr. Loudoun, an Oxford under- 
graduate and an amateur actor (or, as Frances irreverently 
classified him, “genus, bore; species, amateur actor”), who was 
helping in some theatricals close by. Then Miss Halifax, whom 
Cecil had met before, and whom she had liked for herself, and 
loved for her beautiful voice. And then Mr. Franks and Miss 
Broadhurst, an engaged couple, with no especial characteristics 
except that they were terribly in love. Cecil listened attentively, 
and as Frances finished expatiating upon the follies of the 
lovers she nodded thoughtfully, while the girls stopped to take 
breath. 

“That’s only five, and you said there were six. Who is 
Number Six? Don’t speak all at once.” 

But she was too late ; for with one breath they both exclaimed— 
“Mr. Murray Wentworth!” and then were simultaneously silent. 

“ And who is Mr. Murray Wentworth ?” 

“Mr. Wentworth is—is—Mr. Wentworth,” said Millicent 
lamely. 

“So I should be disposed to imagine,” said Cecil drily. “ But 
once having grasped that stupendous fact, my brain hungers for 
more information. Who is he? Whatishe? To quote the words 
of Mr. Gilbert, ‘ What is his age, sex, size, and disposition?’ Is 
he married? Is he single? If he is married, to whom is he 
married, and where has he left his wife?” 

“Stop, stop!” cried the girls; “ that is enough to go on with. 
He lives in chambers in the Temple, he’s a rising barrister a 
began Millicent. 

“ He’s had one brief,” interrupted Frances. 

“His age may be anything between twenty-eight and forty,” 
resumed Millicent. 

“Gender, masculine. Why, it’s just like parsing,” put in 
Frances facetiously. 

“His size is—large,” said Millicent, with a vague gesture 
indicative of phenomenal vastness. ‘ That’s to say,” she added 
more definitely, “ he’s about six feet two, and broad in proportion.” 
“And his disposition,” said the irrepressible Frances, “ I should 
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call ‘ difficult.’ He isaconfirmed woman-hater, and yet all women 
adore him.” 

“Indeed!” said Cecil, with the first suspicion of real interest 
she had shown yet. ‘Send me in to dinner with him to-night, 
please,” she added, looking at herself with half-conscious scrutiny. 
“And now go and dress at once, and send Carter in to me as 
you go.” 

Frances flew to execute her behest, but Millicent lingered a 
little behind her sister, and going up to her friend, she put her 
arms round her neck and whispered softly— 

“Take care; you are playing with edged tools, remember.” 

“T’ve been told so before, dear,” said Cecil laughingly, bending 
down and kissing the girl lightly on her upturned cheek; “ but 
where I am concerned, I have generally found their edges greatly 
in need of the grinder. There!”—gently releasing herself from 
Millicent’s encircling arms—“ run along now. -I shall never be 
dressed to-night.” 

Later, as the hall clock was chiming a quarter to eight, the 
drawing-room door opened slowly to admit Cecil Cartwright, clad 
in a shimmering chef-d’euvre of the man-milliner, her stately 
head bent a little as she struggled with a refractory glove-button. 
The victory won, she looked up to see the girls standing by the 
fireplace, Millicent in a black gown which showed off to advantage 
her white neck and shoulders. 

“Cecil!” they exclaimed in one breath, when their astonish- 
ment allowed them to speak. “Down already! Why, this is the 
first time you’ve ever been in time for dinner in your life!” 

“That's a nice character to give a woman you profess to call 
your friend,” said Cecil, with an amused laugh at their amaze- 
ment. “Nevertheless, I don’t mind owning to you that my watch 
is a quarter of an hour fast.” 

“That gown is enchanting ; and you look lovely!” said Frances, 
with youthful enthusiasm. 

“ You are a goose,” replied Cecil, laying her hand tenderly on 
the girl’s curly head; then, as Frances nestled closer to her, she 
beckoned Millicent to her other side, and looking from one to the 
other, she began, with much earnestness— 

“Girls, you know by this time the untiring energy of my 
nature when any noble object is to be attained; and you would 
not have me rest idle here, would you? Of course not ”—as a 
little smile of comprehension of her drift began to twinkle in 
Frances’s clear blue eyes. “I have no choice in the matter. I 
must convert Mr. Murray Wentworth.” 

And as she stood there, with a little confident smile on her 
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lips and in her mysterious eyes, while the soft red light of the 
shaded candles fell on her beautiful hair and dazzling drapery, 
Millicent shivered a little and turned away ; for she had a great 
regard for Murray Wentworth, and surely no man living, she 
thought, was proof against such potency of charm. As she 
turned, the door opened and Mrs. Brandon appeared on the 
threshold, and with a cry of delight almost as unrestrained as the 
greetings of her children an hour ago she went straight to Cecil 
with outstretched arms. 

“ Ah, I’m so glad to see you!” she said, with the ring of genuine 
pleasure in her voice. “I was in the agonies of trying on a new 
gown when you came, or I should have welcomed you sooner.” 

“The girls did their share of welcoming so manfully, dear Mrs. 
Brandon,” said Cecil, laughing, and returning her embrace with 
affectionate warmth, “ that I had no time to feel neglected.” 

Miss Canning and Miss Halifax had by now entered the room, 
and the former was promptly introduced to Cecil by their hostess ; 
and as she stood talking and laughing she did not notice that the 
portiere dividing the drawing-room into two was quietly parted, 
admitting between its folds the form of a tall, powerfully-built 
man, in whose eyes there lingered yet the faint vestige of a 
meaning smile. Nor was she aware of his presence till she heard 
a voice behind her saying— 

“Cecil, may I introduce to you Mr. Murray Wentworth ?” 

And Cecil, turning sharply round, looked up, and thus their eyes 
met. And, as though by the force of some secret magnetism on 
either side, this mutual gaze was an unusually long one; for it was 
fully three seconds before Cecil dropped her eyes, saying, with 
slightly heightened colour and, for the first time in her life, a 
little embarrassment : 

“Millicent, dear, you quite startled me. I’d no idea you were 
anywhere near me.” 

“Tm afraid the fault was mine,” said Wentworth, smiling ; “ for 
it was I who asked to be introduced to you.” 

Her only answer was a sudden answering smile, and the next 
moment she had taken his proffered arm and was following the 
others into the dining-room. 


Cuapter II. 


Dryer lasted an interminable time. Everybody talked a great 
deal, but the hero of the hour was Mr. Murray Wentworth. He 
talked brilliantly, saying thing after thing worth remembering; 
and though gradually the whole table stopped talking to listen, it 
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was all addressed to Cecil, and evidently, from the homage of his 
manner and the admiration in his eyes, wholly inspired by her. 
And indeed this was the only possible explanation of his sudden 
brilliance ; for till that night he had talked conspicuously little, 
and seemed to be completely absorbed in books and politics. 

In the drawing-room Cecil threw herself down in a corner of 
the most comfortable sofa in the room, and for a moment or two 
was isolated from the rest; but Miss Canning seeing an empty 
seat near her, and being always artistically attracted by a 
beautiful woman, crossed the room and established herself at her 
side. They had a pleasant talk, comparing notes on Art and 
Literature and other large subjects of discussion; and they were 
just well started upon the latest Lyceum revival when a noise of 
laughing and talking in the hall proclaimed that the feminine 
half-hour was at an end—that half-hour which, in spite of all 
masculine prejudice to the contrary, is often the pleasantest 
period of a dinner-party to many women. The next moment 
the door opened, to admit, first, Mr. Loudoun—a young man with 
an old young face—who had firm hold of the suffering Mr. Brandon, 
and amid much gesticulation and more noise was detailing an 
imaginary but very familiar conversation he had recently had 
with his “dear Henry Irving” (“imaginary,” because, curiously 
enough, he had never been introduced to Mr. Irving) ; and presently 
—no one knew exactly how—one of those sudden kaleidoscopic 
changes took place, and in the new arrangement of the room Cecil 
Cartwright found herself standing by the open window with 
Murray Wentworth by her side. 

“It is a glorious night,” he said, in his deep sympathetic tones, 
as, drawing a long breath, he looked up into the starlit sky. 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully, her eyes following his, “ it 
is beautiful; but it is sad, too. Surely there is a vague sorrow in 
the air ; and the whispering of the limes to one another seems to 
be of nothing but lost love and shattered idols.” 

She was in an unusually softened mood, and the emotion in her 
face gave a fresh charm to her radiant beauty—a fact which her 
companion noted in a swift scrutinizing look which the shadow 
on their faces rendered possible. 

“How curiously sympathetic Nature is with all our passing 
moods,” he said presently. “Don’t you know that it is you 
who are unquiet and full of foreboding—not the limes nor the 
stars ?” 

For some reason or other she was silent for a moment, and as 
she was about to speak a stir in the room behind them near the 
piano announced that Lena Halifax was going to sing. As 
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though by some electric sympathy with Cecil’s mood, she began 
with Maud White’s setting of Shelley’s matchless words— 


“When Passion’s trance is overpast, 
If tenderness and truth could last 
Or live whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep. 


It were enough to feel, to see 

Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 

And dream the rest and burn and be 
The secret food of fires unseen, 

Could’st thou but be as thou hast been.” 


And as she sang, with that extraordinary depth of feeling which 
was the unique feature in her voice, the “ vague feeling of sorrow 
in the air” to which Cecil had referred seemed to gain shape and 
substance, till all around her the night was throbbing with 
passionate regret. As the song ended, Wentworth, leaning 
forward a little to speak to Cecil, saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

“Tt is curious that she should have sung that song,” he said, 
quietly drawing back a little into the shadow. 

Something in his words seemed to strike a different chord in 
her ever-changing nature, for in a moment she had dashed away 
her tears, saying, in a voice from which all emotion had com- 
pletely vanished : 

“Ah! I’m so tired of melancholy—do ask her to sing some- 
thing cheerful. Ask her to sing some ‘ Carmen,’ please. 

He turned to obey her command, but no sooner had he made 
his way to the piano than, as though again divining the wayward 
beauty’s thoughts, Lena Halifax burst forth into that incarnation 
of mocking defiance, “Prends-garde a toi!” and when he returned 
to the window Cecil Cartwright had disappeared. 

With swift scrutiny he scanned the moonlit drive, but she was 
not there. Soon, however, his eye was caught by the glimmer of 
something white among the trees bordering the walk leading 
down to the pond, and without a moment’s hesitation he stepped 
through the French window, down the low flight of steps, and 
strode quickly in the same direction. The crunching of his feet 
upon the gravel behind her caused her to turn, and as she saw 
him she said with an amused laugh— 

“What! Couldn’t you stand it either ?” 
“Stand what ?” he asked. 
“Why, they told me that Mr, Loudoun was going to recite, 
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and that’s why I came away,” she answered, with quiet confidence 
in the excellence of her reason. 

“Ts that the unpardonable sin in your estimation ?” he asked, 
with a smile. 

“Yes,” she said, with mild severity ; “I think that all young 
people who recite should be ‘imprisoned without the option of a 
fine’!” 

For a few moments he said nothing; then, as though impelled 
by some sudden impulse, he looked full in her eyes and said 
quietly— 

“No, that wasn’t why I came away. I came—shall I tell you 
why?” 

“Yes, if you like,” she answered indifferently, turning away 
her head and plucking a dew-bespangled laurel leaf. 

“T think that I do like. I went—because you had gone before 

me.” 
“TIT suppose I ought to feel flattered,” she said,"with a light 
laugh. ‘“ Especially since this is the first time we have met, and 
I may be the most intolerable bore in the world for aught you 
know.” 

As this obviously needed no answer, he did not vouchsafe any. 
By now they had reached the edge of the pond, and were standing 
on a little bridge crossing a stream which issued from its northern 
end. It was always picturesque, this quaint round pond with its 
border of stiff Scotch firs and feathery larches, and its little shrub- 
covered island in the centre; but that night there was a weirdness, 
a witchery about the scene such as the moon always seems to 
cast over everything she lights, and, as though under a spell, it 
was some minutes before either of them spoke. 

“Tye never seen it so beautiful as it is to-night,” he said at 
length. 

“Do you come here often, then?” she said quickly, with the 
faintest tinge of disappointment in her voice. 

“Yes; I come here pretty often after dinner. But to-night it 
wears a new face; it seems as though the sirens had been here 
and left their influence behind. And look!” he added, pointing 
suddenly to the water at her feet, “there is one who has lingered 
longer than the rest.” 

And she, looking down half involuntarily, saw a pale reflection 
of herself in the quiet shimmering moonlit pond. 

“ Let us go in,” she said abruptly. 

And so in perfect silence, she leading the way, they went back 
to the house; and as she was about to enter the front door he said 
quietly, holding out his hand— 
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“ Good-night ; I shall not come back into the drawing-room.” 
She laid her hand in his for a moment, and as she did so the 
laurel-leaf she had plucked on the way down fell fluttering to the 
ground. She, without a word, passed within the house; but he, 
stooping down, picked up the leaf, and, pulling out his pocket- 
book, put it carefully in the centre with a smile which only the 
moonlight saw. 

The whole of the following day Murray Wentworth was out 
fishing, and consequently did not appear upon the scene at all 
till dinner-time. Cecil, as usual, did not enter the drawing-room 
till the last moment, and before she had time to interchange a 
word with any one, she saw Wentworth bearing off Miss Canning 
to the dining-room, whither she followed immediately afterwards 
under the escort of Mr. Loudoun. She had only one pleasurable 
sensation as she sank into her appointed chair, and that was a 
feeling of relief that at least she would not have to talk; for her 
companion was so enamoured of the sound of his own voice, that 
he cared for naught else besides. Murray Wentworth and Miss 
Canning were just opposite; he bowed to her across the table, 
dodging the intervening mass of flowers, and that was the only 
sign he gave through dinner of his remembrance of her existence, 
so engrossed was he with Miss Canning. Cecil was desperately 
bored, and Mr. Loudoun, enchanted to find such an admirable 
listener, discoursed unceasingly, gesticulating himself into knots 
the while, about wings, and flies, and supers, and slips, and drops, 
and cloths, till if she had been listening her brain would have 
been in a whirl; and finally she left the table with a confused 
mental picture of all the London managers on their knees before 
the pale but obdurate Mr. Loudoun, waving away gently but 
firmly their outstretched hands, each of which bore a written offer 
of an engagement at £100 a week. 

“Of all detestable kinds of young men—and Heaven knows 
there are enough of them!—the acting young man is the most 
detestable,” she said to herself, as with a sigh of inexpressible 
relief she threw herself on to a sofa in the back drawing-room 
and held out her arm for the ever-faithful Frances to stroke, an 
operation which appeared to afford her much mysterious enjoy- 
ment; and there, screened from the rest of the world, she lay for 
the remainder of the evening, pleading a headache as her excuse 
in answer to all remonstrances. From where she lay she could 
see all that went on in the drawing-room; and though Murray 
Wentworth gave a swift scrutinizing glance round the room on 
entering, yet as he immediately afterwards approached Millicent 


and remained talking to her for the rest of the evening, Cecil 
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concluded that she was the object of his search, and she felt a 
little pang of disappointment. 

Next morning, while most of the household with peculiarly 
English energy were playing tennis in the broiling sun, and 
Miss Canning and Mrs. Brandon were writing letters in the 
morning-room, Cecil, who had a holy horror of tennis at any 
time, but especially in the morning, and had no letters to write, 
conceived a longing for solitude and literature, and so betook 
herself to the library, where that combination was most easily to 
be found. In this curious omnium gatherum of books new and 
old there was one shelf for which she had a peculiar affection, 
that devoted to Richardson’s Novels; and soon, seated on the top 
of the library steps, she was deep in the pages of ‘ Pamela,’ 
swimming, in fact, in the tears which those old-world heroes and 
heroines shed so plentifully ; while the sun, pouring in through 
the mullioned windows, fell full on her bent head and its 
clustering golden hair silhouetted against the dark background of 
well-worn books. So absorbed was she that she did not hear the 
door open, nor a quiet tread across the Persian carpet—nothing, in 
fact, outside her imaginary Richardsonian world, till a voice from 
the depths, as it seemed to her in her superior altitude, said : 

“You seem greatly absorbed. What are you reading ?” 

And she looked down to see Murray Wentworth looking up at 
her with a smile, and the start that she gave sent ‘Pamela’ 
flying from her lap to the floor; and while he was engaged in 
picking it up, the colour which had flown in a moment to her face 
had time to vanish again, and with her usual composure, and 
even a little coldness, she said, as he handed her the volatile 
volume : 

“Thank you. I will try not to let it ‘break from me’ again. 
As to your question, ‘Pamela’ has answered it very efficiently 
herself.” And she prepared to descend the steps. 

“Why are you coming down?” he asked, anxiously. “Iam 
afraid I have disturbed you most unwarrantably; but there is 
really no reason why you shouldn’t go on with your reading just 
as though I’d never appeared.” 

“Tf you will kindly allow me,” she said drily, “I should like to 
consider to some extent the exigencies of the human frame; and 
as I’ve already got cramp very badly in both legs, I should 
prefer to come down.” 

“Oh, by all means, ” he said, laughing. “I had no idea you 
were suffering so much. MayI help you?” he added, holding out 
his hand. 

But he was too late; for she jumped to the ground with an 
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alacrity which was astonishing considering the nature of her 
ailment. Without vouchsafing any further remark she was pro- 
ceeding towards the door, when he quickly stepped before her 
and, turning round, confronted her with his hand upon the 
handle. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“T’m going to watch the tennis,” she replied, sedately; but 
there was a little smile dancing in her eyes. 

“What a delicious occupation!” he said, still with his back to 
the door. “ Nevertheless, in spite of its attractions, you’re not 
going to do anything of the kind.” 

She looked up with quick surprise; but something in his face 
made her drop her eyes, while the colour rushed to her face 
again. 

“And may I ask who will prevent me?” she said coldly, 
though her breathing grew suddenly short and quick. 

“T will,” he answered quietly. 

At this direct challenge her self-possession returned, and she 
looked him full in the face for a moment, saying with a sarcastic 
shrug of her shoulders: 

“Oh! if it comes to brute force, I give in.” 

“Tt won’t come to that,” he answered imperturbably. ‘“ Moral 
force will be quite sufficient.” 

In spite of herself she felt a conviction rise within her that he 
was right, and a desperate longing to resist this man’s superior 
strength and gradually growing influence filled her heart. 

“You are the first man who has ever dared to thwart me,” she 
said, a little unsteadily. 

“Then hitherto you have been fortunate in the men you have 
met,” he answered, apparently stating a fact; but there was a 
little ring of challenging scepticism in his voice. 

And she, impelled by some unknown force, raised her eyes once 
more. And for a moment she stood facing him, as though measur- 
ing her strength against his ; and then, still at the command of this 
strange force, she said slowly : 

“T am not quite sure.” 

At her words his mood seemed suddenly to change, and turning 
round he opened the door wide, saying, with a new reserve in his 
voice : 

“You are right to complain of my audacity. I must be mad 
to try and control your actions; and see—the door is open!” he 
added, with a smile. 

For fully three minutes he stood there with the handle of the 
door in his hand, while the only sounds that broke the stillness 
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were the voices of the players in excited dispute as they floated 
in through the open window; for she, so eager to be gone a 
moment before, made no effort to avail herself of her opportunity, 
but with the colour coming and going in her cheek she stood 
playing with a paper-knife on the centre table. She knew that 
she ought to go, but still she could not; for a strange new 
sensation was throbbing at her heart, sending the blood leaping 
through her veins; and before her eyes there was a mist, so that 
she could not see her way even if she would. And he, watching 
her the while, finally closed the door and went quietly towards 
her. 

“T amafraid you are angry with me,” he said gently. “Please 
forgive me. I didn’t mean to annoy you.” 

She did not answer, only turned away her head. 

“Won't you forgive me?” he went on, his voice sinking almost 
to a whisper. 

“You took away my liberty,” she said in a low voice, tremulous 
with a strange excitement. ‘Can one ever forgive that?” 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, ‘“ for it makes one realise in some 
degree the suffering of a hopeless slave.” And the eyes bent so 
persistently on her averted face were full of meaning. 

“Then I forgive you,” she said, suddenly facing him, and 
holding out her hand. ‘ Come—shall we be friends once more?” 
she added, looking up at him with a smile in which there was 
something of defiance. 

He did not answer, but taking her hand in his, stooped low, 
and would have kissed it, but a voice in the hall calling “Cecil, 
where are you?” made them start suddenly apart like two 
detected criminals, and the next moment, while Cecil was 
sauntering carelessly towards the window, and Wentworth was 
carefully engaged in putting ‘Pamela’ back upside down into the 
wrong shelf, the door opened, and Millicent appeared, flushed and 
out of breath, exclaiming— 

“Cecil, you said you were coming out !—do come, it’s such fun. 
Miss Broadhurst serves nothing but faults, and Mr. Franks will 
say they’re all right. Do come and protect the sacred cause of 
truth and—Why, Mr. Wentworth,” she cried, stopping short as 
she saw him standing on the lowest step of the ladder, “I 
thought you had gone out fishing ? ” 

“T started,” he answered, stepping down on to the floor with 
his hands in his pockets ; “ but I remembered just after I had got 
across the Park that I had some letters to write which must go 
by this morning’s post.” 


“How very annoying,” she answered; and in spite of herself 
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there was a little sarcasm in her tone. “ Well, at that rate I 
won't disturb you, but get back to my game.” And she was in 
the act of leaving the room when Cecil, addressing her for the 
first time, called after her— 

“Wait a moment for me. I was just coming out when you 
arrived.” 

Millicent waited for her in the hall. Cecil walked slowly to 
the door, and as she passed, Wentworth, who stood leaning 
against the bookcase with one foot on the steps, said with a 
smile— 

“ At least I am not the only one guilty of disturbing you.” 

“No,” she said, stopping with her back towards him and with 
her hand on the door, while she studied the pattern of the 
carpet at her feet, “but you were the first, and peace once 
disturbed is gone for ever.” And for all the lightness of her tone 
her lips trembled a little as she spoke. Then suddenly she 
looked back over her shoulder and said, with a mischievous 
laugh— 

“But you see I am going to watch the tennis after all!” 

And with that she left the room. 


(To be continued.) 











Breakfasts at Dordcaur. 


Tue first object of the stranger at Bordeaux should be his breakfast. 
To quit the noble capital of South-West France without having 
partaken of one of its famous déjetiners, is as much of a solecism as 
to leave Rome and not see St. Peter’s. Bordeaux, in fact, is worth 
visiting for the sake of its breakfasts. When the critic in 
matters gastronomic has accomplished this part of his programme, he 
may safely turn his mind to minor attractions—the noble line of 
quays three miles long crowded with shipping—the beautiful Jardin 
Public with its avenues of lofty magnolias—the fine Opera House 
with its efficient troupe and orchestra, both permanently engaged by 
the lavish, fastidious citizens of Bordeaux. 

There are, of course, restaurants and restauran!s in this bustling city 
of three hundred thousand souls. You may eat gold, silver, or small 
change. That is to say, you may spend as much or as little as you 
like on your breakfast ; but if your object is experience, then you 
must patronise one of the very best restaurants in the place, and 
there con the bill of fare, regardless of cost. The most privileged 
travellers are those to whom the déjetiner comes by invitation. 
When a perfect little banquet wears the shape of hospitality ; when 
the host selects the dishes partaken of with the guest ; when French 
esprit, affectionateness, and geniality enliven the meal, then we enjoy 
a féte ever to be recalled with pleasure, to be marked with red letters 
in the calendar. Not only is cooking as a fine art cultivated at 
Bordeaux in the same degree as music and the drama ; the high-water 
mark of excellence in accessories, the finish imparted to every detail in 
matters concerning the table, are equally to be noted. Thus the 
waiters employed at these restaurants are trained to their work as 
carefully as young gentlemen for the learned professions. Much 
more is required of them than the ordinary accomplishments of a 
French garcon. In addition to irreproachable personal appearance, 
alertness, amiability, they must possess the invaluable quality of tact, 
charm of manner, and, last but not least, they must be physiognomists. 
It is their business to find out at a glance what people can digest 
and what they cannot. And, by the way, when this discovery is 
made regarding any human being, not much mystery is left! 

Again, the restaurant in itself is the perfection of a place to dine 
in—well-lighted, airy, and never overcrowded. Some tourists, 
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especially lady tourists, might object to the whiff of a choice cigar 
indulged in with coffee and liqueurs. These visitors can be served 
apart. As a rule, however, nobody does object; and the fragrant 
fumes, never emitted in excess, seem the proper and hygienic con- 
clusion of the ceremony. 

Bordeaux, as every one knows, is celebrated for its oysters. In 
October you see huge barrels of oysters at every street corner, and 
they are offered for sale just as oranges are sold on the London 
pavement. The best kind is the so-called green oyster, which first 
undergoes an elaborate education, after the manner of a Stilton cheese. 
The young oysters are brought from Brittany and La Vendée to the 
renowned parks of Marennes and La Tremblade in the Charente 
Infériure, and Arcachon in the Gironde. Here, early in the year, 
they are deposited in caves and creeks only washed by the tide about 
six times a month, and by September the desirable plumpness and 
green hue are attained. 

First catch your hare, and then prepare him for dinner. First order 
your oysters, then learn how to degustate them. 

The scientific method as practised at Bordeaux is as follows :—The 
oysters are eaten without any adjunct whatever except that of the 
salt water, impregnated with their flavour, in which they are served. 
But as an oyster is cold, the objects of gastronomic delectation, and 
digestion as well, are promoted by wonderfully flavoured little 
sausages, eaten hot, sandwich-wise, between oysters and oysters. 
Take in addition a glass of Médoc, as only drunk at Bordeaux, un- 
mixed with water, and you will never wish to eat oysters after any 
other fashion. So far we have only got to the threshold of the 
building, the preface of the book. The more substantial parts of the 
feast, of course, vary according to the season. In October all kinds 
of birds come to table, each served after its especial fashion. I con- 
fess that I feel considerable repugnance at eating a lark. The great 
German humourist Jean Paul says somewhere: “He who falls in 
love early and marries late, is as one who listens to a lark singing at 
daybreak and coolly sits down to eat it, roasted, for supper.” Larks 
form one of the delicacies here. But quails are not singing birds, 
and quails, as served cooked in France, are also excellent. 

The proper way to cook a quail is to wrap it in a choice vine-leaf. 
This browned in butter is eaten with the bird, as well as the crisp 
toast underneath. A flavouring of the unrivalled Bordeaux mustard, 
moutarde aux fines herbes, is recommended. Then there are other 
Bordelais specialities of the table : the famous ceps, or mushrooms pre- 
pared in oil ; and the equally celebrated Royans, or fresh sardines, a 
real delicacy even to the uninitiated. For the proper enjoyment of 
the ceps you must be a Bordelais born and bred, or you must 
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frequent these famous restaurants till you attain the taste. No 
doubt it would come—with the requisite digestive power—in time. 
The large brown mushrooms used for this purpose, as well as oysters, 
are sold at every street corner. 

It requires no gastronomic training to appreciate other local 
dainties, not prepared at Bordeaux, but to be had in perfection there. 
Tallude to the celebrated game pies and potted game, known under 
the name of the patés de Périgord, made at Périgueux and at Ruffec, 
near Angouléme. These come, of course, somewhat later in the year 
than the game itself. 

Meantime the déjeiner proper is in each detail being minutely gone 
into by our especial waiter. Is Monsieur oblivious of one morsel 
choicer than the rest of his bifteck? It is straightway transferred 
to his plate. Does not Madame relish bifteck? Then, a little 
cutlet of the excellent marsh-fed mutton of these regions is forth- 
coming to tempt her appetite. The waiter, indeed, for the time being, 
acts the part of host. He would be mortified, shocked, pained beyond 
endurance if his guests went away without having breakfasted, as 
people only can breakfast at Bordeaux. 

It is perhaps superfluous to mention the extraordinary abundance 
of fruit and vegetables found in this part of France. The brilliant 
Girondin sun that ripens the vine of the Médoc brings everything 
else to perfection. One or two specialities that figure at dessert are 
worth the attention of English housekeepers. One of the choicest 
products of the garden is a small fig, the rind of which remains 
green when the fruit is ripe. Delicious as it is in its ripe state, it is 
equally good when made into preserves. The figs are placed whole in 
the preserving pans. The object of the cook is as far as possible to 
preserve the fruit intact. Another first-rate jam is that made of 
quinces. Why cannot English lady-helps presiding over our kitchens 
attain to quince-preserve as made in France, with slices of the fruit 
embedded in the clear ruby-coloured jelly? The secret of the 
business is patience. To our own rough-and-ready cooks the long 
business would seem sheer waste of time. 

And now a word as to wine. Of course everybody expects to 
taste good wine at Bordeaux ; if not in the capital of the Gironde, 
where, indeed? But although this is one of the few places in France 
nowadays where vin ordinaire may be drunk with impunity, those 
who breakfast a la Bordelaise must select or be selected for from the 
wine list utterly regardless of expense. The encroachments of the 
phylloxera in various wine-growing regions render the famous wines 
of the Médoc dearer and dearer. There is this consolation at Bor- 
deaux : if you pay dearly for your wine, you do get the real thing. 

And here let me mention a fact worthy of consideration at home. 
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I have lately seen a statement to the effect that the English are the 
largest champagne drinkers in the world. This I can easily believe : 
and a point to be noted in the matter of French breakfasts to which 
you are invited is the absence of champagne. French people, 
connoisseurs in matters of the table if any exist under the sun, know 
better than to spoil a choice little banquet with treacherous sparkling 
wine. They give you the best of red wines, Médoc or Burgundy, 
which neither muddle the brain, heat the blood, nor interfere with the 
digestion; and when coffee is served, a thimbleful—no more—of 
matchless liqueur—maybe the celebrated anisette of Bordeaux, or, 
better still, Cognac, cellared thirty or more years ago, is served also. 

Let me not be blamed for thus strongly emphasizing the subject 
of these renowned collations in one of the most luxurious cities of 
the world. A perfect adaptation of means to the end, no matter in 
what field, is ever worthy of admiration ; and cookery that attains the 
high-water mark is far from being a mere triumph of Epicureanism. 
We are what we eat. The cook is the universal civilizer. 

If cookery interest alike the learned and the simple, the wise as 
well as the foolish, the same holds good of bright eyes—none brighter 
than those that bewitch the stranger in Bordeaux! In fact, what 
with the dainty breakfasts, the beauties, and other attractions to be 
mentioned further on, it is with difficulty he will tear himself away. 

To see the bewitching Bordelaise to perfection, we must spend a 
Sunday afternoon in the Jardin Public, where first-rate military 
music, one of the most beautiful pleasure-grounds on a small scale 
imaginable, and the contagion of general example, entice everybody 
outof doors. And, alas! to see the Bordelaises at all—that is to say, 
ere they lose their characteristic coiffe and degenerate into fashionable 
ladies—we must say, now or never! A few years ago the bonnet 
was left to the upper bourgeoisie: where to-day you see one head- 
dress 4 la Bordelaise, you used formerly to meet with a score. 

On Sunday afternoons, however, there is still a goodly sprinkling of 
pretty girls wearing the coiffe, a soft silk handkerchief of blue, pink, 
white or yellow silk, tastefully, inimitably twisted round the dark 
braids of hair, and fastened in coquettish fashion with an ornamental 
pin. 

The remainder of the toilet is simple enough—Horace’s rule, 
“Simplex munditiis” (elegant in neatness) being nowhere better 
understood than by all classes of Frenchwomen. A well-made, 
perfectly-fitting dress of some quiet colour admirably sets off the 
slimmest, most symmetrical little figures in the world. Thus attired, 
seldom putting up a parasol, confronting the brilliant sunshine as if 
it were their proper element, laughing, chatting, vivacity incarnate, 
these pretty girls form the chief attraction of the place. There are 
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plenty of handsome ladies in Parisian toilettes: these are quite 
eclipsed by the piquant wearers of the coiffe. 

An animated, thoroughly French spectacle is this pleasure-ground 
on a Sunday afternoon, with its splendid magnolias, its beautifully 
kept flower-beds, its groups of exotic trees, its gay crowds. People 
listen open-mouthed to the ouverture of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ as if now 
heard for the first time. The soft golden October afternoon closes 
much too early for all. 

Why is it that we can hear a first-rate opera at Nantes, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and other large French cities, whilst in England 
lovers of the opera have to betake themselves to London? The 
Bordelais are proud of their Opera House; and nowonder. Built on 
the eve of the great Revolution at a cost of three million francs, it 
is the handsomest, without and within, of provincial France, and is 
kept up regardless of expense. Fastidious taste is exercised in the 
choice of artistes, who pay a visit on approval. During my stay I 
heard two Operas, namely Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and Ambrose Thomas's 
‘Hamlet.’ In both cases the principal parts were played by artistes 
on their trial. Only first-rate talent is accepted by the critical towns- 
folk of Bordeaux. 

I found a fine orchestra, a superb mise-en-sceéne, and a corps 
de ballet only to be objected to on the score of scantiness of petti- 
coat. “On n’y fait pas attention,’ was the good-natured remark 
of my French host; and true enough, no one seemed to take any 
notice. 

Breakfasts, pretty girls, operas! Let no one suppose that the 
traveller's programme ends here! There is plenty of occupation for 
all bent either on gratifying curiosity or improving the mind. 

The lover of the grandiose will do well to take one of the little 
steamers plying between the city and Lormont, five miles lower 
down on the opposite bank of the river. By this means a rapid 
but unforgetable view is obtained of the noble sea-front of Bordeaux 
—none in the world nobler, it is said by those able to judge— 
three miles of handsome quays, crowded with shipping, flags of 
all nations flying from the masts, proudly dominating all, the 
superb clock towers of the Cathedral and St. Michel. The well- 
filled little steamer dashes away at an astonishingly rapid rate: 
soon the great panorama of the majestic city, bridge and spires and 
housetops fade into mere silhouette—delicate amber pencillings against 
the soft golden sky. 

We glide past quays and quays, passing close under the keel of 
many a noble vessel at anchor—now one of the magnificent steamers, 
carrying a thousand passengers, that trade between Bordeaux and 
the Brazils; now a timber-bearing vessel from Norway; now we 
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see the familiar Union Jack floating over some more modest craft 
from Liverpool. 

And crowded as are these vessels, one against the other, the 
broad, swift-flowing Gironde has room enough for all. As we 
approach Lormont, where it widens out to meet the sea, the current 
becomes more rapid still—it seems as if the steamer were hurried on 
against its will. 

The green slopes of the country here entice to a climb, and fine 
views are obtained from the top. But we arrived only just in time 
to catch the last boat returning to Bordeaux that evening. Instead 
of a panorama lighted up by sunset glow, however, we saw something 
equally beautiful. The full moon—the moon of the Gironde—no 
silvery splendour, but a ball of fire—rose in full glory, and the effect 
on every feature of the scene was magical. Mast, keel, figure-head 
of the vessels passed by, stood out in dark relief against the blue, 
translucent heavens, the river shone steely bright ; whilst the quays, 
bristling with masts, and the dimly outlined city made up a back- 
ground mysterious and imposing. One last word about this music- 
loving, gastronomic, warm-hearted, lavish capital of South-West 
France. Let all English educationalists and social reformers take it 
to heart. 

At Bordeaux, then, the privileges of higher education are within 
gratuitous reach of all. Men and women, no matter their rank or 
calling, are invited to join evening classes without a fraction of cost 
to themselves, the instruction being technical, literary, artistic and 
scientific. Among the subjects being taught free to adults last 
winter I found English, Spanish, and German ; all, of course, of the 
first importance in a great trading city, enormously frequented by 
foreigners. The cost of these free evening classes for both sexes is, 
it is hardly necessary to say, borne by the town. How many 
Municipal Councils in England are equally generous? 

M. B-E. 

















Sreland Chrough French Eyes. 


Mr. Guapstone has often passionately exclaimed that the 
“ civilized world” was on his side in his effort to make the 
National League and its masses of slaves supreme in Ireland. 
We Englishmen, when our minds are made up to follow a 
particular line of conduct, smile at what is said of us by 
“candid friends,” or, for that matter, by uncandid enemies; but 
we take leave to contradict a statement grotesquely absurd and 
palpably false. The hired scribblers, indeed, of the “ Divine 
Figure of the North”—that champion of Polish and Bulgarian 
freedom—undoubtedly flatter an enlightened patriot, whose 
policy of disintegration, in the case of Ireland, perhaps to be 
followed in the case of India, must further Russian designs in the 
East; and Yankee politicians, with an eye to business, in the 
Irish vote, at election contests, do not scruple to join in the cry 
of Home Rule, just now vigorously worked by their caucuses. 
But will Mr. Gladstone give us the name of even one great 
foreign thinker or statesman—and the sentiments of the 
“civilized world” are to be gathered from those of its natural 
leaders—who has even hinted that an attempt to tamper with the 
Trish Union was not criminal folly? “TI plant trees, Gladstone cuts 
them down,” is Prince Bismarck’s pithy remark on the subject; 
Count Beust declared that Home Rule involved disaster for 
Treland and England alike; Cavour and Guizot have said the 
same thing, as regards the kindred question of Repeal; and the 
true chiefs of the American Commonwealth—the successors of 
men like Lincoln and Grant, who fought the most terrible of 
civil wars in order to keep the Union intact—unquestionably are 
of the same opinion. 

The writer of the little work entitled ‘Chez Paddy’ has no 
rank among great authorities on Irish or other political questions ; 
but he is a clear-headed and keen observer, sprung from a race in 
strong supposed sympathy, for centuries, with “the cause of 
Treland ;” yet he is a living protest against Mr. Gladstone’s theory. 
M. de Mandat Grancey is a French naval officer, and a proprietor 
of an estate on the banks of the Aisne; he spent last year a few 
weeks in Ireland in examining the Irish Question on the spot, and 
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‘Chez Paddy ’ is an instructive record of experiences, useful alike 
and amusing. A book of the kind can have no pretensions to reach 
the depths of the Irish problem ; and any one who really under- 
stands the subject sees that the author’s views are sometimes 
shallow, that he does not take in the whole field of survey, and 
that his information is often imperfect. But M. de Grancey is a 
very clever man; he had singular opportunities to learn what 
can be said on all sides on the Irish Question; and he turned 
these advantages to exceilent account. ‘Chez Paddy’ is a 
brochure of real interest ; and at the present crisis of Irish affairs 
it may be said to have special value. This message at least from 
“the civilized world” proclaims that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
policy is a dangerous and delusive craze; and it equally asserts 
that the “Nationalist” movement is, in a great measure, a 
hypocritical sham, not justified by real and genuine grievances. 
The Gladstonian view of Ireland, in short, M. de Grancey insists, 
is sentimental nonsense, ridiculous if it were not most perilous ; 
and Gladstonian legislation and Gladstonian government have 
only led in Ireland to infinite mischief. The author, moreover, 
examines the charges urged against the upper classes in Ireland 
by the Gladstonian and Parnellite allies, for factious and 
unpatriotic purposes, and declares them to be untrue in the 
main; and he admirably illustrates the revolting despotism and 
cruelty of the National League, and the savagery of the masses 
who obey its mandates. His defence, indeed, of the Irish landed 
gentry, and his description of the ways of the Irish peasantry, 
are perhaps the most useful parts of his book; and we advise 
our readers to study his account of “ boycotting,” National 
League punishments, and other exhibitions of Irish Jacobinism. 
The book, we should add, is throughout pervaded by the keen 
insight and penetrating sense which from the days of Montaigne 
to those of About is characteristic of French intelligence ; and it 
abounds in graphic but rather coarse sketches, and in sound, 
suggestive, and correct reflections. 

M. de Grancey passed through London when the General 
Election of 1886 was in full progress. The fears then prevalent 
that the Unionist Liberals would not give a general support to 
Lord Salisbury, it is gratifying to know, have been since falsified ; 
the Parnellite and Gladstonian alliance—more execrable than 
that evil union as to which Pitt, a century ago, exclaimed, “In 
the name of my country I forbid the banns”—has combined 
against it the sound sense of Englishmen, whatever may be their 
political differences. M. de Grancey had access to good society ; 
it is easy to identify one of his hosts; and “ M. H. R.,” a Whig 
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veteran associated from youth with all that is best in English 
and foreign letters and politics, gave him an admirable view of 
the Irish Question. This opinion happily remains dominant, 
That Irish Home Rule means the disgrace of England, and misery 
and civil war in Ireland, ending probably in a second 1798, is the 
present conviction of five-sixths of Englishmen; and sentimental 
cant is not likely to change it. M. de Grancey soon found himself 
in Ireland; and being a Frenchman, readily made his way into 
the circle of those chiefs of the National League who represent 
the Irish-American plot in its moderate and “constitutional ” 
aspects. He was introduced to Mr. T. Harrington, the Chief 
Secretary, as he has been significantly called, of the revolutionary 
and destructive Government which the infatuated policy of Mr. 
Gladstone has permitted to grow up in large parts of Ireland, and 
to set aside the Government of the Queen, and the authority of 
the law-abiding classes :— 


“TI found him in a large and lofty room, adorned with allegorical 
pictures; three or four secretaries were seated round a long green baize 
table; and these were opening his correspondence, and every moment 
asking his instructions as bundles of telegrams were coming in. This I 
acknowledge almost set me off my balance. Here is an association which 
openly conspires to overthrow the established Government, and which 
everywhere proclaims the odious tyranny of England. Yet its officers 
fill a whole house, but a few steps away from the palace of the Lord 
Lieutenant; a flag waves above the entrance, that there may be no 
mistake as to what it is; and a policeman walks along the pavé, to keep 
order among the carriages of the visitors! ” 


Taking their cue from Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the League leaders 
explained their programme for Ireland. Having kept out of 
sight the peculiar methods by which they maintain their sinister 
power, Ireland they declared only wanted a local Parliament, and 
a local administration for her own affairs; separation from 
England was not to be thought of; and hostility to England, 
were justice done, would not enter the heart of any true Irishman. 
As for the land of Ireland it must belong to the peasantry, but 
compensation would be paid its owners; and with the trans- 
formation of a bad land system prosperity would revive, and peace 
be assured. These smooth phrases, it is needless to say, mean 
that the Empire is to be broken up or rent by an internecine 
feud ; that the supremacy of England is to cease in Ireland ; and 
that the loyal classes of our own race and faith are to be ground 
under the heel of a tyranny in part Romish and in part Jacobin. 
As for separation, leaders of this type, we really believe, do not 
desire it ; they wish to set up an ascendancy of their own, and to 
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make use of our power for the purpose: as Sir James Stephen has 
admirably pointed out, they would crush Belfast and Protestant 
Ulster, through the agency of the Royal army ; and their scheme 
of Home Rule implies that England would be their instrument in 
the work of oppression. But the real directors of the conspiracy, 
the murderous advocates of dynamite and the knife, the fanatics 
of the Clan Na Gael and Chicago, have no taste for this finespun 
policy; nothing will satisfy them but the complete extinction 
of even the shadow of our power in Ireland; and the “ constitu- 
tional” chiefs, it must be borne in mind, have never dared to 
disavow the projects of their paymasters and proved associates. 

A thrill of discontent ran through the Army, and found 
sympathy antong its chief ornaments, when it became known that 
under Mr. Gladstone’s scheme the Home Rule Executive would 
have the power to coerce loyal and Protestant Ulster, which 
notoriously would resist the Irish Jacobins with the determination 
of the men of Derry. M. de Grancey, we believe, says no more 
than the truth :— 

“Tt is announced that an army of 75,000 volunteers is ready to act the 
moment that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill shall have been voted. In all this 
there is doubtless exaggeration. But the movement exists—that cannot 
be denied; and it must create great difficulties for Mr. Gladstone, if his 
law is to be put in force; for he will have to march an English army 
against Englishmen, simply because they wish to remain Englishmen. 
Would the Army do this? Would it fulfil so odious a task? ... A 
report had spread that Sir Garnet Wolseley and other superior officers 
of Irish origin, but Protestants, had entered into an engagement, in the 
event of a conflict, to take the command of the Ulster volunteers. Lord 
Charles Beresford, on being asked about this, replied, ‘My language has 
been distorted. Iam an officer. I will never join men who should oppose 
the Government and the Queen; but if I were called upon to serve against 
my Ulster fellow-countrymen, I would throw up my commission.’ ” 


The encouragement given to the National League, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of Home Rule, have also fanned the inbred 
disloyalty of the Irish masses into a fierce flame. In this the 
Jubilee year of the Sovereign—one of the noblest who have sate 
on the throne—Queen Victoria is held up to scorn and contempt 
by the leaders of those interesting Irish Celts, of whom Mr. 
Gladstone has become the champion, for the selfish purpose of 
regaining power, having previously oppressed them with un- 
sparing harshness. M. de Grancey correctly remarks :— 


_ “The name of the Queen was hissed and groaned on every side. This 
is one of the most serious features of the crisis: Mr. Gladstone, a 
Constitutional Minister, having taken a revolutionary attitude, has torn 


the veil from the throne; the Queen is aimed at above the heads of her 
Ministers.” 
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We shall say a word afterwards on the Irish Land Question, 
and on the delusions prevailing about it, for which Mr. Gladstone 
is mainly responsible. We shall here merely state that M. de 
Grancey, in reply to the National League leaders, pointed out 
that the transfer of the soil of France to a peasant proprietary 
was not successful, and was even less likely to succeed in Ireland : 


“In my department of the Aisne, one of the richest in France, a tenth 
part of the land has been left derelict. . . . With all respect to you, our 
land, and especially our climate, is much better than yours.” 


M. de Grancey, having heard the League’s pretensions, naturally 
asked what was the justification of a political and social revolution 
of this kind. Will it he believed that the only reply was that 
the cost of mere local Bills was great, and that Ireland could no 
more thrive under the rule of England than France could under 
that of Prussia; as if the first grievance was not at least as great 
in the case of our northern and western counties, and, moreover, 
only awaits a remedy; and as if, as regards the second grievance, 
Ireland is not a part of a United Kingdom, with considerably 
more than her fair share of representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament! Let us however recollect that the Dillons and 
Parnells only echo the words of their august instructor, who 
nevertheless, a few years ago, condemned them as rebel “ apostles 
of plunder.” 

The National League being what it is, and its claims being 
what he has described, M. de Grangey very properly remarks : 


“These facts absolutely condemn the English (i.e., the Gladstonian) 
Government. It has formerly declared that these men are rebels and 
assassins. Why then does it allow itself to be defied by them? The 
first duty of every Government is to see that the law is executed, and to 
protect law-abiding subjects.” 


Having heard the programme of the chiefs of the League, on 
what may be called its Gladstonian side, M. de Grancey set off 
to visit those parts of Ireland where their rule is predominant. 
He spent some weeks in Limerick, Kerry, Clare, and Cork; and 
as this district is the peculiar seat of that “ Nationalist” régime 
which Mr. Gladstone insists on putting in the place of our own, 
the experiences of the author are very instructive. They are, 
however, from the nature of the case, limited ; M. de Grancey’s 
descriptions are happily out of place—a fact Englishmen ought 
to bear in mind—with reference perhaps to two-thirds of 
Ireland. In this region, however, examined by him the 
National League is practically supreme; and what are the 
characteristics of its baleful government? An organisation 
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sustained by a rebel conspiracy has taken possession of these 
counties, has seized on the centres of local authority, and 
exercises a revolting despotism on all classes of an awestruck 
community. The first objects of attack are the landed gentry, 
and with this end in view the mass of the peasantry is hounded 
against its lawful superiors, and promised their lands as the 
spoil of rapine; but the supremacy of England is equally 
assailed, and banishment of the “Saxon” is proclaimed to be at 
hand. To further these purposes the League has won over that 
tremendous power the Catholic priesthood, and a considerable 
part of the lower middle class; it subsidises a press of the worst 
kind; it sways Town Commissioners and Poor Law Boards; it 
has its emissaries and committees in every parish ; and it wields 
the whole energies of its unscrupulous tyranny to destroy 
“Landlordism,” and to defeat law and Government. Society, 
in fact, in this part of Ireland, is like what France was under 
Jacobin rule; there is the same ascendancy of organised anarchy; 
the same savage hatred of an upper class; the same combination 
against established rights; the same Reign of Terror under 
which the masses cower, half willing and half subjugated. 

The means through which this tyranny is chiefly upheld is 
the infamous system called “ boycotting,” a social ostracism 
as terrible and complete as the Papal interdicts of the Middle 
Ages. Does a landlord dare to ask for more rent than that fixed 
by the agents of the League; does a peasant venture to offer 
for a farm in opposition to the League’s mandates; does a 
labourer attempt to work for hire, in contravention of the 
rules of the League, orders issue that he is “to be shunned as 
a leper”; he is put out of the pale of society ; and the prohibi- 
tion extends to all those who have anything to do with the 
proscribed victim. People have been excommunicated in this 
way by hundreds; and as this terrorism pervades whole counties, 
the relations of life are put out of joint and frightfully distorted 
in a great part of Ireland, and society, throughout every rank, 
suffers. As punishments, however, are obviously needed to 
maintain this system in its fell completeness, the League 
enforces “ boycotting” by crime and outrage; and it has its 
agents of blood, of the knife and of dynamite, to carry out its 
atrocious behests, though these are less prominent than they 
were in past years, simply because its mandates are better 
obeyed. Almost following the words of Mr. Gladstone, once the 
fierce denouncer of this nefarious tyranny, M. de Grancey 
remarks with perfect truth :— 


“Boycotting requires absolute discipline, and as discipline must have a 
VOL, LXXx. 21 
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sanction, this leads to intimidation. There is, however, but a step 
between intimidation and murder. The facts are there to prove it. Mr. 
Parnell has often said that he despaired of the future, and was on the 
point of giving up the contest, on the day when he heard of the 
assassinations in the Phenix Park. That is very possible: nevertheless 
Mr. Parnell cannot deny that his methods could not work for two days, 
if assassinations had not been committed.” 


It is this execrable and destructive tyranny which Mr. Glad- 
stone is now bold enough to compare to the Trades Unions of 
England ; and it is to maintain this fabric of Parnellism and 
Crime that he has outraged the Constitution and obstructed 
Parliament ! 

M. de Grancey illustrates at length the operations of the League. 
Here is a specimen of the “boycotting” of one of the peasant 
class :— 


“The League ordered James O’Leary to quit the farm on the spot. He 
refused, and was boycotted. Since then he has found it impossible to sell 
anything in the market; his wife and his daughters having gone to 
chapel on the Sunday after the publication of the edict of the League 
were so knocked about and hustled that their clothes were torn to pieces, 
and they have never since gone to prayers. His son used to go to school; 
on his making his appearance there a week ago, the pupils rose up and 
went out. This went on for three consecutive days, and the school has 
been closed. When the spring came, new devices came into play. Every 
Sunday afternoon a hundred or a hundred and fifty people came before his 
door, led on by his sister-in-law and his neices. They broke into an oat- 
field in front of his house, and began to play football. So long as the 
oats were not high, unfortunate O’Leary bore it all patiently; but when 
the crop began to grow, he could not stand it longer. Last Sunday, when 
the game began, he opened his window and shouted that he would fire if 
they did not go away. He was answered by groans, (called in this 
country booing,) and by volleys of stones and mud; he then fired into the 
crowd. A man and two women were wounded. The poor devil was at 
once arrested and sent to prison. He will of course be found guilty, for 
the jurors will be Land Leaguers.” 


The justice of the League was thus dealt out to a landlord :— 


“The Colonel left the service to manage his estate. At the outset he 
wished to make an example, and ejected two tenants who had headed the 
opposition to him. He soon received several letters signed ‘Captain 
Moonlight,’ politely expressed, but recommending him to have his coffin 
ready. ... A few days afterwards the Colonel heard a shot; his hat was 
shot through; and the flash revealed, very plainly, the figure of the 
assassin behind a wall. . . . Some days afterwards he had a dinner party. 
Dessert was on the table; the ladies were about to rise; the Colonel was 
standing close to the wall to let one of these pass; and a shot was fired 
through the window of the dining-room. This time the ball only pierced 
his coat.” 


This is an example of a “boycotted” mansion, the abode of the 
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amiable Lord of Killarney, a noble, but one of the popular 
faith : 


“*Do you see that palace? It is the homeof Lord X. Three yearsago, 
after a dispute with his tenantry, he was warned that his chateau was 
condemned. It was to be blown up with dynamite. The Government 
sent down twenty constables, and they remain there. Ten mount guard 
by day, and as many by night. This costs the Government £2,000 a year.’ 

“*Do you think, were the constables withdrawn, that the house would 
be destroyed ?’” 

“*T am certain it would; the dynamite is prepared.’” 


This is a dinner scene in the little village of Kenmare :— 


“ After dinner we went to smoke in the office of Mr. Trench. I sat by 
a lamp stand; a candle was lit, and I set my cup of coffee on the stand. 

“* Forgive me, my dear sir,’ said one of the guests, half joking, half in 
earnest, ‘but you must not sit there. Look you! if we were shot at 
through the window, you might be hit! Let me move your chair a little. 
Very good. You have just at hand a loaded revolver and a tomahawk; 
excellent arms. Try the edge of the tomahawk. There is a bowie knife, 
too, on the chimney-piece.’” 


The Terror has occasionally a comical side. A “boycotted” 
gentleman having tried to procure a joint for his dinner by a 
ruse de guerre, M. de Grancey witnessed the following scene :— 


“These are two excellent legs of mutton. Will you sell me one?’ 

“* Certainly, sir; they are on sale. Choose one; I’m sure it is tender.’ 

“Qh, as you say so, I will take it at once.’ I thought I was right. 
Thompson seemed greatly surprised. ‘ Well, you will send the joint_to 
my house this evening, will you not?’ _ 

“*Oertainly, sir; your name, if you please?’ 

“* How—do you not know me P’ 

“*No; I have left the convent only a few days ago.’ 

“* Ah, well—I am Mr. Thompson.’” 

“*What, you are Mr. Thompson of —— Lodge ?’ 

“*Yes, Iam Mr. Thompson of —— Lodge.’ 

“The poor girl, as red as a peony, looked with an air of consternation 
at the belauded leg of mutton, which she was turning in her hand, as if it 
were on the spit. 

“Qh, sir,’ said she, almost in tears, ‘I cannot send it to you; I was mis- 
taken. It has been sold!’ 

“* Very good,’ replied Mr. Thompson, ‘I see how it is.’” 


An Englishman will ask why this shameful system is not put 
down by the strong arm of the law. The reason is that the law 
is in the hands of juries who sympathise with or fear the League. 


“ As long asthe jury system remains as it is in Ireland, no one will dare 
to support the Government, and all its enemies are assured of impunity. The 
English Government is simply incapable to protect the property or even to 
assure the personal security of its partisans. No wonder it has so few.” 
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The Crimes Bill is meant to redress this evil, and to transfer 
the administration of the law, in part, from juries who pervert it, 
to judges and magistrates. Mr. Gladstone, however, who in 
1882 insisted on an enactment of a far more drastic kind, opposes 
in 1887 the Bill; the National League, once condemned by him, 
being now, in the opinion of this distinguished convert, the 
unpolluted fountain of justice in Ireland! 

M. de Grancey is a devout Catholic, and says all that he can on 
behalf of the Church. The Irish priesthood, there is reason to 
believe, were at first alarmed at the Jacobinism of the League, and 
many probably still dislike it at heart. But the great body of 
them support the movement, and give it the full weight of their 
enormous influence. This story is suggestive, if not exactly 
true :— 


“The other day,’ said he, ‘one of my colleagues was playing billiards 
with his curate, when it was announced that a man was Jooking for him 
to confess in the sacristy. He went at once to take his place at the 
confessional, and the man began to enumerate his sins. 

««« Father,” he said, “I accuse myself of having slain a man, three 
months ago, by shooting at him.” 

“ «Oh, oh,” thought the curate, “this is a serious matter.” 

“He had still his hand on the chalk of the billiard table; he made a 
mark with it, on his left sleeve. 

***« Go on, my son,” he said aloud. 

“««« That is not all,” stammered the penitent; “two days afterwards I 
shot at Paddy Ryan, but I only wounded him.” 

“« The curate made a second mark on the sleeve, and said with a sigh: 

“<< Go on, my son.” 

««« After that Ishot at Corney O’Sullivan, andat Tim O’Flaherty, and at 
Timothy O’Hagan.” 

“« The curate jumped up on his chair. 

““*« Good God, my son, what harm did all these men do you whom you 
wished to send into eternity? "What manner of men were they?” 

“<««QOh, my father, they were all bailiffs or tax-gatherers ! ” 

“«« Fool!” roared the curate, rubbing his sleeve violently ; “ you should 
have told me that sooner, and not let me destroy my best cassock !”’” 


The terrorism that prevails in large parts of Ireland, the baleful 
growth of seven years of concession to the National League and 
its lawless chiefs, is mainly due, Mr. Gladstone tells us, to the 
mismanagement of England and the Irish landlords! We shall 
not comment on the grotesque libels characteristically uttered 
against his own country by a political schemer who, in a long 
public life, never attempted even to whisper these charges, until, 
for evil and selfish purposes, he allied himself to the Parnellite 
faction; and in truth, obloquy, under such circumstances, can 
only recoil on its reckless author. But Irish landlords are an 
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unpopular class, though Mr. Gladstone in 1881 acquitted them, 
in the mass, of misconduct; they do not stand well in English 
opinion ; and they have suffered from the misrepresentation and 
persistent calumny which, in these days, attach to an aristocratic 
order, condemned, whatever the cause, by popular leaders. It is 
gratifying to know that M. de Grancey examined with no little 
care the complaints made against this persecuted body of men, 
and declares them to be, in the main, unfounded. Irish landlords, 
he asserts, have never had a cruel taste for wholesale eviction ; 
they have not, as a class, rackrented their tenants; their leases 
and agreements are by no means as stringent as contracts of the 
same kind in France; in short, the idea that they are harsh 
oppressors is simply untrue and a shameless invention. The 
following résumé of the state of affairs, in the relation of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, during the vicissitudes of the last fifteen 
years, is, in our judgment, correct and just :— 


“The only duty of a seller is not to deceive with respect to the quality 
of the commodity which he sets up for sale. Can a Kerry farmer pretend 
that when he has become the tenant of twenty acres of peaty land, he 
expected to reap a crop of pine-apples? If he has paid too much, he has 
only to thank himself and the competition of kis brother farmers. It is 
absurd to charge the landlord with the highness of the price. From the 
point of view therefore of strict right, the complaints of the Irish 
tenants cannot even be discussed; they are wholly baseless. But the 
relations of men ought not to rest only on strict right... . Have the 
majority of the Irish landlords taken advantage of competition to raise 
rents unreasonably, as is alleged against them? It is of course impossible 
to answer the question exactly. When we reflect on the enormous rise in 
the price of meat which was witnessed during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, it is reasonable to conclude that, as the landlords say, their 
rents were not exorbitant. . . . Unhappily there has been a fall in prices, 
and rents must come down. Nevertheless until quite recently the Irish 
farmers were fairly well off. The proof is that whenever, for one reason 
or another, they wished to leave their farms, they were always able to sell 
their tenant right, and that often at a high price. . . . The sub-tenants of 
these very men generally pay a rent double in amount to that which is 
payable to the landlord.” 


But what is to be said of those atrocious scenes of eviction in 
Ireland which largely figure in illustrated and communistic 
papers, and which form such a treasure trove for Gladstonian cant 
and humanitarian nonsense! In most instances these evictions 
are coups de théatre got up by the National League to attract 
English democratic sympathy ; they are forced on the unhappy 
landlord by the “Plan of Campaign,” and swindles of the kind ; 
they are the consequences of deliberate efforts to compel him 
either to assert his rights, or literally to surrender his property. 
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Take, for instance, the well-known case of Glenbeigh, held up to 
execration by our Radical Press, and ignorantly condemned by 
Mr. Gladstone. M. de Grancey’s account is not wholly accurate ; 
but what other course could the landlord take than that which he 
adopted when brought to bay ? 


“This estate belongs to the Hon. Roland Winn. Two of his agents * 
have been killed, and he seeks in vain tv find a third. The last collector, 
having been shot through the leg in the discharge of his duty, resigned, 
and has not been replaced. For three years these lands have not yielded a 
penny either to the landlord or to the State. The tenants have become 
de facto the owners. So far as they are concerned the programme of the 
Land League has been accomplished, and that in the most economical 


way, since to attain the result a gun and three charges of powder have been 
the only expenses incurred.” 


The keen common sense of the countryman of Voltaire thus dis- 


poses of the nonsensical cant of Radical spouters on the general 
subject :— 


“The Land Leaguers may be quite right in saying that rents are too 
high. But if so, why do tenants take lands at such a price?... 
Notwithstanding our sympathy with the Irish, there is one thing which 
no one can be made to understand, namely, that a landlord is not to have 
the right of dispossessing a tenant who does not pay his rent.” 


In one of the latest exhibitions of the policy of the League, 
the evictions on an estate of Lord Lansdowne, one of the recal- 
citrant tenants was acountry gentleman, the owner of a fine stud 
of racehorses; and another was solvent, nay, even affluent! The 
mission of the editor of ‘United Ireland’ to stir up Canada 
against the “aristocratic ruffian ” who had the effrontery to ask 
for his own has made Mr. O’Brien a sadder man. 

The general expropriation of the Irish landlords is a cardinal 
feature of the programme of the League, and has become a part 
of the Gladstonian policy. The interesting process of expelling 
from their homes the leaders of the Loyalist party in Ireland, and 
placing masses of peasants in their stead, Mr. Gladstone declared, 
four years ago, would cost more than £300,000,000; and if he 
has since largely diminished the estimate, the British taxpayer 
would do well to recollect that the original statement was made 
with authority. M. de Grancey has not dwelt on the many evils 
of this iniquitous and most mad scheme; but he has shown how 
ruinous it would prove to the State, even if, as we do not believe, 


* This is not correct. No agent was shot; but the combination against 
rent was so strong, and so skilfully maintained by the League—“ Crime,” 


Mr. Parnell has said, “‘is unnecessary in these cases”—that no rent was 
paid. 
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the Irish tenant, changed into an owner, through the triumph of 
the National League, would pay the “Saxon” Government the 
equivalent of his rent, which, he would be told, would be an unjust 
tribute. Let our hoodwinked taxpayers note the following :— 


“ Mr. Gladstone and the Land League wish to expropriate the landlords, 
and to make the peasants proprietors. What would be the practical 
consequences of the measure? ‘Take, for instance, the case of the tenant 
of whom I was speaking—he has paid no rent for three years. Are his 
forty children and grandchildren, is he himself, the better off? They are 
dying of hunger; and if they are dying of hunger, it is because they 
choose to live on eight acres of barren land. Were he the proprietor of 
these eight acres how would the situation be changed ? ” 


The land of Ireland, owned by paupers of this kind, would 
assuredly be a perfect security for the interest of the enormous 
sum required to buy out the Irish landlords—interest, too, 
that would be as well paid as Sir John Falstaff’s accounts to 
Mrs. Quickly ! 

M. de Grancey’s sketches of the peasantry he met are picturesque, 
and deserve attention; but it would be scarcely fair to generalise 
from them. In the districts, however, ruled by the League, the 
genial and kindly Irish nature, with its aristocratic turn, has all 
but disappeared ; the people have become morose and insolent, 
and are tainted to the core by Jacobin notions. The slovenly 
life, the slatternly ways, the want of thrift, and the dirty habits 
of these classes are well described by the author; but these 
defects have greatly increased during the revolution of the last 
eight years. Two characteristics of the Irish peasantry, dis- 
tinctive, perhaps, of all Celts, M. de Grancey has brought out 
clearly : they are excitable and shifty in the highest degree,— 
bad qualities for self-governing freedom. Take, for instance, this 
sketch of a local squabble :— 


“These people, who, a minute before, would not have a creamery, 
began to quarrel as to what village should get one. At first they began to 
abuse each other; then, as tempers grew hot, shillelaghs came into play. 
A regular scrimmage took place; the table was upset—and, in fact, the 
row is still the talk of the county. This is what is called an iligant 
foight.” 


The second characteristic is the constant habit of the Irish 
peasant to grind down his superior. ‘“ Landlordism” has never 
worn so harsh an aspect as in the relations between the tenant- 
farmer and his sub-tenant in Ireland; this serf is like the French 
serf before the Revolution—“ taillable et corvéable sans miséri- 
corde.” M.de Grancey tells us how a prominent ornament of the 
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League had this conversation with him, after denouncing land- 
lords as “a bad lot” :— 


“Mr. Dan Hayes has his farm at a fair rent, and has sublet part of it 
dearly enough to three under-tenants. I asked him if he had no 
trouble with these people. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I should like to see if 
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they would nut pay! 


The imposture of the League stands out in this single 
sentence ! 

The squalid aspect of part of the Irish capital, the poverty of 
many of the country districts, and the backward state of agri- 
culture in Ireland, correspond to the look of the mass of the 
people. Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Ireland, M. de Grancey insists, 
has been throughout a calamitous failure: his Church Act has 
left the priests our enemies; his Land Act has crippled the 
landed gentry, and been of no real use to the peasantry; his 
shameful surrender to the National League has, by letting 
anarchy and disorder loose, destroyed industry and banished 
wealth and capital from the unhappy island. The following is 
suggestive, and may be even prophetic :— 


“The loss of capital, in our days, is an irremediable disaster. We 
cannot drive a class of landlords away, and keep their capital in the 
country. I humbly submit these reflections to my friends of the Land 
League. They would do well, I think, to meditate on them, and that in 
their own interest; for were they to realise their programme, it might 
happen that when the people shall have been made aware of the 
consequences of their efforts, a terrible reaction would set in, of which 
they would be the first victims.” 


Home Rule would have been the consummation of the political 
and social ruin of Ireland. Happily the common-sense of the 
great mass of Englishmen has been proof against the false 
rhetoric and plausible appeals of a once popular sophist. 



























Red Spider, 


Carrer XXXVI. 
A SETTLEMENT. 


Oxiver Luxmore entered shortly after Mrs. Veale had left. 
“Frize promises the shoes by Monday,” he said. 

Then Honor told him that he and she were awaited at Langford, 
and she went upstairs to get herself ready. In the corner of her 
room was an old oak box, in which she kept her clothes and few 
treasures. She opened it, and took out the red cloak, her best 
and brightest pair of red stockings. Then she touched the paper 
that contained the kerchief Larry had given her. Should she 
wear it? No; that she could not wear, and yet she felt as if to 
have it crossed over her bosom would give it warmth and strength. 
She opened the paper and looked at the white silk, with its pretty 
moss-rose buds and sprigs of forget-me-not. A tear fell from 
hereye on it. She folded it up again, and put it away. 

Presently she came downstairs, dressed to go with her father. 
On Sundays she wore a straw bonnet with cherry-coloured rib- 
bons in it, but now that the air was full of moisture she could not 
risk her pretty bows in the wet. She would draw the hood of 
her scarlet cloak over her head. 

Neither she nor her father spoke much on the way to Langford. 
He was, as Kate had said, not ill-pleased at the alliance—indeed, 
but for the trouble about Charles, he would have been exultant. 

Honor had been brought to accept what was best for her and for 
all the family at last. Oliver had easily accepted Kate’s assertion 
that Charles was innocent, but he would not maintain the inno- 
cence of Charles before Honor, lest it should cause her to draw 
back from her engagement. 

Even on a fine day, with the sun streaming in at the two 
windows, Langford’s parlour was not cheerful. It was panelled 
with deal, painted slate-grey; the mouldings were coarse and 
heavy. There were no curtains to the windows, only blinds, no 
carpet on the floor, and the furniture was stiff, the chairs and 
sofa covered with black horsehair. What was in the room was in 
sound condition and substantial, but tasteless. Even the table 
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was bare of cover. Till Honor entered in her scarlet cloak there 
was not a speck of pure colour in the room. She removed her 
cloak, and stood in a dark gown, somewhat short, showing below 
it a strip of red petticoat and her red stockings. Round her neck 
was a white handkerchief, of cotton, not of silk. 

Mr. Physick and Langford were at the table; they were wait- 
ing, and had been expecting them. Both rose to receive her and 
her father, the first with effusion, the latter with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“What is the matter with you, sir?” asked the carrier of 
Taverner Langford. “You don’t look yourself to-day.” 

“T’ve been unwell,” answered the yeoman. “I had to be down 
at the church t’other day to meet the rural dean, as I’m church- 
warden, and Nanspian is too lazy to act; I heated myself with 
walking, and I had an encounter with the young Merry-Andrew 
on the way.” He glanced at Honor, but she neither stirred nor 
raised her eyes from the table. “Some words passed. He was 
impudent, and I nigh on thrashed him. I would have chastised 
him, but that he had a broken arm. My blood was up, and I had 
to stand in the damp church, and I reckon I got a chill there. I 
was taken bad in the night, and thought I must die—burning 
pains and cramps, but it passed off. I’m better now. It was an 
inflammation, but I’m getting right again. I have to be careful 
what I eat, that is all. Slops—slops. I wouldn’t dare touch 
that,” said he, pointing to a brandy-bottle beside the lawyer. “It 
would feed the fire and kill me.” 

“My opinion is that the affection is of the heart, not of the 
stomach,” laughed Physick ; “ and when I look at Miss Honor I’m 
not surprised at the burning. Enough to set us all in flames, eh, 
Langford? Heartburn, man, heartburn!—nothing worse than 
that ; and now you're going to take the best medicine to cure that 
disorder.” 

“Not that at all,” said Taverner surlily. “I caught a chill 
across me standing waiting in the church at the visitation ; I felt 
the cold and damp come up out of the vault to me. I was taken 
ill the same night.” 

“You've a nice house here,” said the lively Physick, “a little 
cold such a day as this, with the drizzle against the windows, 
but—love will keep it warm. What do you think, Miss Honor, of 
the nest, eh? Lined with wool, eh? Well, money is better than 
wool.” 

Honor measured him with a haughty glance, and Physick, 
somewhat disconcerted, turned to the carrier and Mr. Langford to 
discuss business. 
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Honor remained standing, cold, composed, and resolute, but 
with a heart weaker than her outward appearance betokened. 
“Come,” said Physick, “next to the parson I’m the most 
necessary workman to hammer the chain. The parson can do 
something for the present, I for the future. If you will listen to 
the settlement, you won’t grumble at my part. Little as you 
may think of me, I’ve had your interests in eye. I’ve taken care 
of you.” 

“You have done nothing but what I have bid you,” said 
Taverner roughly. ‘Oliver Luxmore and I talked it over before 
you, and you have written what we decided.” 

“Oh, of course, of course!” exclaimed Physick, “ but there are 
two ways of doing a thing. A slip of the pen, a turn of expres- 
sion, and all is spoiled. I’ve been careful, and I do consider it 
hard that the parson who blesses the knot should be allowed to 
claim a kiss, and the lawyer who plaits it should not be allowed 
even to ask for one.” He glanced at Taverner and Oliver and 
winked. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the carrier. 

“Come,” said Langford, “to business. I want her”—he 
pointed with his elbow at Honor—“ to see what I have done. I’m 
a fair man, and I want her to see that I have dealt generously by 
her, and to know if she be content.” 

“T have asked you for one thing, Mr. Langford, and that you 
have refused. I must needs be content with whatever you have 
decided for me, but I care for nothing else.” 

“asien, listen, Honor, before you speak,” said Oliver Luxmore. 
“T have considered your interests as your father, and I think you 
will say that I also have dealt handsomely by you.” 

“Yqu, dear father!” She wondered what he could have done, 
he who had nothing, who was in debt. 

“ Read,” said Luxmore, and coughed a self-complacent, impor- 
tant cough. 

The settlement was simple. It provided that in the event of 
Honor becoming a widow, in accordance with a settlement made 
in the marriage of Moses Langford and Blandina Hill, the father 
and mother of Taverner Langford, the property should be charged 
to the amount of seventy-five pounds to be levied annually, and that, 
in the event of issue arising from the contemplated marriage, in 
accordance with the afore-mentioned settlement the property was 
to go to the eldest son, charged with the seventy-five pounds for 
his mother, and that every other child was, on its coming of age, 
to receive one hundred pounds, to be levied out of the estate. 
And it was further agreed between Taverner Langford and Oliver 
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Luxmore that, in the event of the latter receiving the estates of 
the Luxmore family, named Coombe Park, in the parish of Bratton 
Clovelly and other, he, the said Oliver Luxmore, should pay to 
Taverner Langford, the husband of his daughter, the sum of five 
hundred pounds to be invested in the three per cents. for the 
benefit of the said Honor Langford, alias Luxmore, during her 
lifetime, and to her sole use, and with power of disposal by will. 
This was the stipulation Oliver had made; he insisted on this 
generous offer being accepted and inserted in the marriage 
contract. Honor listened attentively to every word. She was 
indifferent what provision was made for herself, but she hoped 
against conviction that Langford would bind himself to do some- 
thing for her father. Instead of that her father had bound him- 
self to pay five hundred pounds in the improbable event of his 
getting Coombe Park. Poor father! poor father! 

“You have done nothing of what I asked,” said Honor. 

“T have no wish to act ungenerously,” answered Taverner. 
‘* Your request was unreasonable ; however, I have acted fairly, I 
have promised to advance your father a hundred pounds to assist 
him in the prosecuting of his claims.” 

“There,” said Oliver Luxmore, “you see, Honor, that your 
marriage is about to help the whole family. We shall come by 
our rights at last. We shall recover Coombe Park.” 

Then Taverner went to the door and called down the passage, 
“Mrs. Veale! Come here! You are wanted to witness some 
signatures.” 

The housekeeper came, paler, more trembling than usual, with 
her eyes fluttering, but with sharp malignant gleams flashing out 
of them from under the white throbbing lashes. 

“T be that nervous,” she said, “and my hand shakes so I can 
hardly write.” 

She stooped, and indeed her hand did tremble. “I’m cooking 
the supper,” she said, “ you must excuse the apron.” As she 
wrote she turned her head and looked at her master. He was not 
observing her, and the lawyer was indicating the place where she 
was to write and was holding down the sheet, but Honor saw 
the look full of deadly hate, a look that made her heart stand 
still, and the thought to spring into her brain, “That woman 
ought not to remain in the house another hour, she is dangerous.” 

When Mrs. Veale had done, she rose, put her hands under her 
apron, curtsied, and said, “May I make so bold as to ask if that 
be the master’s will?” 

“No, it is not,” said Langford. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Veale, curtseying again. “ You'll 
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excuse the liberty, but if it had been, I’d have said, remember I’ve 
served your honour these fifteen years faithful as a dog, and now 
in my old age I’m kicked out, though not past work.” 

She curtsied again, and went backward out of the room into 
the passage. 

Langford shut, slammed the door in her face. 

“Ts the woman a little touched here?” asked the lawyer, 
pointing to his forehead. 

“Oh no, not a bit, only disappointed. She has spent fifteen 
years in laying traps for me, and I have been wise enough to 
avoid them all.” Then he opened the door suddenly and saw her 
there, in the dark passage, her face distorted with passion and her 
fist raised. 

“Mrs. Veale,” said the yeoman, “lay the supper and have done 
with this nonsense.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, changing her look and making 
another curtsey, “was it the marriage settlement now? I suppose 
it was. I wish you every happiness, and health to enjoy your 
new condition. Health and happiness! I’m to leave, and that 
young chick to take my place. May she enjoy herself. And, 
Mr. Langford, may you please, as long as you live, to remember 
me.” 

“Go along! Lay the table, and bring in supper.” 

“What will you please to take, master?” asked the woman in 
an altered tone. 

“Bring me some broth. I'll take nosolids. I’m not right yet. 
For the rest, the best you have in the house.” 

Mrs. Veale laid the table. The lawyer, Langford, the carrier, 
and Honor were seated round the room, very stiffly, silent, 
watching the preparations for the meal. 

Presently Honor started up. She was unaccustomed to be 
waited upon, incapable of remaining idle. 

“T will go help to prepare the supper,” she said, and went into 
the passage. 

This passage led directly from the front door through the house 
to the kitchen. It was dark; all the light it got was from the 
front door, or through the kitchen when one or other door was 
left open. Originally the front door had opened into a hall or 
reception room with window and fireplace; but Taverner had 
battened off the passage, and converted the old hall into a room 
where he kept saddles and bridles and other things connected 
with the stables. By shutting off the window by the partition he 
had darkened the passage, and consequently the kitchen door had 
invariably to be left open to light it. In this dark passage stood 
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Honor, looking down it to the kitchen which was full of light, 
whilst she pinned up the skirt of her,best gown, so as not to soil 
it whilst engaged in serving up the supper. As she stood thus 
she saw Mrs. Veale at the fire stirring the broth for her master in 
an iron saucepan. She put her hand to the mantleshelf, took 
down the china dog, and Honor saw her remove from its inside a 
packet of yellow paper, empty the contents into the pan, then 
burn the paper and pour the broth into a bowl. In a moment 
Kate’s story of the rat poison in the body of the dog recurred to 
Honor, and she stood paralysed, unable to resolve what to do. 
Then she recalled the look cast at Taverner by Mrs. Veale as she 
was signing the settlement as witness. Honor reopened the 
parlour door, went into the room again she had just left, and 
seated herself, that she might collect her thoughts and determine 
what todo. Kate was not a reliable authority, and it was not 
judicious to act on information given by her sister without having 
proved it. Honor had seen Mrs. Veale thrust the yellow paper 
into the flames under the pot. She could not therefore be sure 
by examination that it was the rat-poison packet. She remained 
half in a dream whilst the supper was laid, and woke with a start 
when Taverner said, “Come to table all, and we will ask a 
blessing.” 

Honor slowly drew towards the table; she looked round. Mrs. 
Veale was not there; before Taverner stood the steaming bowl of 
soup. 

Langford murmured grace, then said, “ Fall to. Oliver Luxmore, 
you do the honours. I can’t eat, I’m forced to take slops. But 
I'm better, only I must be careful.” He put his spoon into the 
basin, and would have helped himself, had not Honor snatched 
the bowl away and removed it to the mantelshelf. 

“You must not touch it,” she said. “I am not sure—I am 
afraid—I would not accuse wrongfully—it is poisoned.” 


Cuarter XXXVII. 


A BOWL OF BROTH. 


Tue words were hardly out of Honor’s mouth before the party 
were surprised by a noise of voices and feet in the kitchen, and a 
cry as of dismay or fear. A moment after the tramp was in the 
passage the parlour door was flung open, and Sam Voaden, Hillary 
Nanspian and his father, Piper, Charles Luxmore, and Mrs. Veale 
came in, the latter gripped firmly by Piper and Charles. 

“Here I am,” said young Luxmore, with his usual swagger, 
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and with some elation in his tone—‘‘ here I am, come to know 
what the deuce you mean, Mr. Langford, charging me—a gentle- 
man—not to the face but behind the back, with stealing your 
money? Look here, Sam, produce the box. There is your cash 
—whether right or not I cannot say. I have taken none of it. 
I did not remove the case. Tell ’em where you found it, Sam.” 

“T found it in Wellon’s Barrow,” said the young man appealed 
to. “I’ve been to Plymouth after Charles. I didn’t believe he 
was a thief, but I'd hard matter to find him. Howsomdever, I 
did in the end, and here he be. He came along ready enough. 
He was out of money—wanted to go to America, but had not the 
means of paying his passage, and not inclined to work it.” 

“Tye lost a finger,” exclaimed Charles. ‘ How could I work, 
maimed as I am ?—a wounded soldier without a pension! That 
is shameful of an ungrateful country.” 

“ He took on badly,” continued Sam, “ when I told him that Mr. 
Langford said he had stolen his cash-box with a thousand pounds.” 

“Tm a Luxmore of Coombe Park,” said Charles, drawing himself 
up. “I’m not one of your vulgar thieves, not I. Mrs. Veale 
did her best to tempt me to take it, but I resisted it manfully. 
At last I ran away, afraid lest she should over-persuade me and 
get me into trouble, when I saw she had actually got the box. I 
ran away from Mrs. Veale, and because ninepence a day wasn’t 
sufficient to detain me. I wasn’t over-sure neither that I hadn’t, 
against my intention, broke the neck of Larry Nanspian. Now 
you know my reasons, and they’re good in their way. Mrs. Veale, 
there, is a reg’lar bad un.” 

“As soon as Sam returned with Charles,” said Larry, “they 
came on direct to Chimsworthy, and then Charles told us the whole 
tale, how Mrs. Veale had shown him where Mr. Langford kept his 
money, then how she’d enticed him out on the moor to Wellon’s 
Barrow, and had let him see that she had carried off the box and 
had concealed it there. Charles told us that it was then that he 

ran away, and frightened my horse so that I was thrown and 
injured.” 

“There was nothing ungentlemanly or unsoldierlike in my 
cutting away,” exclaimed Charles. ‘“ Adam was beguiled by Eve, 
and I didn’t set myself up to be a better man than my great 
forefather. I'd like to know which of the company would like to 
be fondled by Mrs. Veale, and made much of, and coaxed to run 
away with her? She’s a bad un. It wasn’t like I should 
reciprocate.” 

“ When we had heard the story,” continued Larry, “ I persuaded 
my father and Mr. Piper, who was at our house, to come along 
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with us and see the whole matter cleared up. We went im- 
mediately to Wellon’s Barrow, and found, as Charles Luxmore said 
we should, a stone box or coffin, hidden in the hill, with bushes of 
heather and peat over the hole. That we cleared away, and were 
able to put our hands in, and extracted from the inside this iron 
case. It is yours, is it not, Mr. Langford?” 

He put the cash-box on the table, taking it into his left 
hand from his father. 

Taverner went to it and examined it. ‘“ Yes,” he said slowly, 
“ this is the stolen box.” 

“The lock is uninjured, it is fast,” said Charles; “but I can 
tell you how to open it. ‘Ebal’ is the word this year, ‘Onam’ 
was last year’s word. ‘Try the letters of the lock and the box 
will fly open. I know; Mrs. Veale told me. A reg’lar bad un 
she be, and how she has worreted me the time I’ve been here !—at 
ninepence, and Mrs. Veale not even good-looking.” 

“How about the five-pound note?” asked Langford, looking 
hard at Charles from under his contracted heavy brows. ‘“ You 
can’t deny you had that.” 

“What five-pound note ?—what five-pound note have I had 
from you?” 

“The note you gave us, Charles,” explained his father. 

“Oh, that. Did it come from your box? I did not know it; 
Mrs. Veale gave it me. Now, don’t you glow’r at me that way!” 
This was to the housekeeper, who had turned her white, quivering 
face towards him. ‘Now don’t you try to wriggle or shiver 
yourself out of my hold, for go you don’t; as you couldn’t catch 
me, I’ve caught you, and to justice I’ll bring you; a designing, 
harassing, sweethearting old female, you be!” He gripped her 
so hard that she exclaimed with pain. “And to lay it on me when 
I was gone! To make out I—that am innocent as the angels in 
heaven—was a thief! And I, a Luxmore of Coombe Park, and a 
hero of the Afghan War !—I, that carried off the sandal-wood gates 
of Somnath! I,a thief! I, indeed! Mrs. Veale gave me, off and 
on, money when I was short—I wasn’t very flush on ninepence 
a day. A man of my position and bringing up and military 
tastes can’t put up well with ninepence. I only accepted her 
money as a loan; and when she let me have a five-pound note, I 
gave her a promise to pay for it when I came into my property. 
How was I to knew that five pound was not hers? I suppose, by 
the way you ask, it was not?” 

“No,” said Langford, “it was not; it was taken from my 
box.” 

“That is like her—a bad un down to the soles of her feet. 
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Wanted to mix me up with it and have evidence against me. I 
reckon I’ve turned the tables on the old woman—considerably.” 

“What do you say to this?” asked Taverner, directing his 
keen eyes on her face. She was flickering so that it was 
impossible to catch her eyes. Her face was as though seen 
through the hot air over a kiln. 

“T’ve been in your service fifteen years,” she said, in a voice as 
vibrating as the muscles of her countenance, “I’ve been treated 
by you no better than a dog, and I’ve followed you, and been true 
te youasadog. Whenever did I take anything from you before ? 
I’ve watched for you against the mice that eat the corn, watched 
like an owl!” 

“You acknowledge this?” 

“What is the good of denying it! Let me go, for my fifteen 
years’ faithful duty.” 

“No, no,” said Taverner with a hard voice. “Not yet; I’ve 
something more to ask. Honor Luxmore, what did you say when 
you took my bowl of broth from me?” Honor drew back. 

“T spoke too hastily,” she said. “I spoke without knowing.” 

“You said that the bowl contained poison. Why did you say 
that?” 

“It was fancy. Let me throw the broth away. I am sure 
of nothing.” Unlike her usual decision, Honor was now doubtful 
what to say and do. 

“T insist on knowing. I made a charge against your brother, 
and it has proved false, because it has been gone into. You have 
made a charge——” 

“T have charged no one.” 

“ You have said that this bowl ”—he took it from the shelf— 
“is poisoned. Why did you say that? Noone touched it, no one 
mixed it, but Mrs. Veale. Therefore, when you said it was 
poisoned, you charged her with a dreadful crime; you charged 
her, that is, with an attempted crime.” 

“T heard my sister say that she saw a yellow packet of rat- 
poison in the china dog on the shelf in the kitchen,” said Honor 
nervously, “ which—I do not mean the dog—I mean the poison, 
which Mrs. Veale had bought at the Revel, and when I was in the 
passage just now I saw Mrs. Veale put the contents of this packet 
into the broth she was stirring on the fire, before pouring it out 
into the basin, in which it now is. But,” continued Honor, 
drawing a long breath, “but Kate is not very accurate; she 
sometimes thinks she sees a thing when she has only imagined it, 
and she talks at random at times, just because she likes to talk.” 

“Tt was mace,” said Mrs. Veale. 
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“Follow me,” ordered Taverner Langford, taking the basin 
between his hands, and going to the door. “ Let her go. She 
will follow me.” 

“T’ve followed at your heel as a dog these fifteen years,” 
muttered Mrs. Veale, “and now you know I must follow till you 
kick me away.” 

Charles, however, would not relinquish his hold.’ 

“Don’t let her escape,” entreated Charles; “she’s a bad un, 
and ought to be brought to justice for falsely charging me.” 

“Open the door, will you?” said Taverner roughly. “Mrs. 
Veale, follow me into the harness-room ”—this was the room on 
the other side of the passage, the room made out of the entrance hall. 

Charles drew the woman through the door, and did not relax 
his hold till he had thrust her into the apartment where Langford 
wished to speak to her alone. 

Taverner and she were now face to face without witnesses. 
The soft warm mist had changed to rain, that now pattered 
against the window. The room was wholly unfurnished. There 
was not a chair in it nor a table. Taverner had originally 
intended is as an office, but as he received few visitors he had 
come to use the parlour as reception-room and office, and had 
made this apartment, cut from the hall, into a receptacle for 
lumber. A range of pegs on the wall supported old saddles and 
the gear of cart-horses, and branches of beanstalks, that had been 
hung there to dry for the preservation of seed. An unpleasant, 
stale odour hung about the room. The grate had not been used 
for many years, and was rusty; rain had brought the soot down 
the chimney, and, as there was no fender, had spluttered it over 
the floor. The window panes were dirty, and cobwebs hung in 
the corners of the room from the ceiling—old cobwebs thick with 
dust. Moths had eaten into the stuffing of the saddles, and, 
disturbed by the current of air from the door, fluttered about. 
In the corner was a heap of sacks, with nothing in them, smelling 
of earth and tar. 

“T’ve served you faithful as a dog,” said Mrs. Veale. “ Faith- 
ful as a dog,” she repeated; “watched for you, wakeful as an 
owl.” 

“ And like a dog snarl and snap at me with poisoned fangs,” 
retorted Mr. Langford. “Stand there!” He pointed to a place 
opposite him, so that the light from the window fell on her, and 
his own face was in darkness. “Tell me the truth; what have 
you done to this broth?” 

“Tf you think there’s harm in it, throw it away,” said Mrs. 
Veale. 
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“No, I will not. I will send it to Okehampton and have it 
analysed. Do you know what that means? Examined whether 
there be anything in it but good juice of meat and water and 
toast.” 

“«There’s mace,” said the woman; “I put in mace to spice it, 
and pepper and salt.” 

“ Anything else? What do you keep in yellow paper, and in 
the china dog?” 

“Mace—every cook puts mace in soup. If you don’t like it 
throw it away, and I will make you some without.” 

“Mrs. Veale, so there’s nothing further in the soup?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You warned me that a corpse-candle was coming to the door 
—nay, you said you had seen it travel up the road and dance on 
the step, and that same night I was taken ill.” 

“ Well, did I bring the corpse-light? It came of itself.” 

“Mrs. Veale, I am not generally accounted a generous man, 
but I pride myself on being a just man. You have told me over 
and over again that you have served me faithfully for fifteen years. 
Well, you have had your way. You served me in your own 
fashion, with your head full of your own plans. You wanted to 
catch me, but the wary bird don’t hop on the limed twig, to use 
your own expression. I don’t see that I’m much in your debt ; if 
you are disappointed in the failure of your plans, that’s your look- 
out; you should have seen earlier that nothing was to be made 
out of me. NowI am ready to stretch a point with you. You 
have robbed me. Fortunately for me, I've got my money and 
box back before you have been able to make off with it. What 
were you waiting for? For my death? For my marriage? 
Were you going to finish me because I had not been 
snared by your blandishments? I believe you intended to 
poison me.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” said Mrs. Veale hoarsely, trembling in every 
— and with flickering lips and eyes and nostrils and fluttering 
air. 

“Very well. I am content to believe so. I can, if I choose, 
proceed against you at once—have you locked up this very night 
for your theft. But I am willing to deal even generously with 
you. It may be I have overlooked your many services; I may 
have repaid them scantily. You may be bitterly disappointed 
because I have not made you mistress of this house, and I will 
allow that I didn’t keep you at arm’s length as I should, finding 
you useful. Very well. The door is open. You shall go away 
and none shall follow, on one condition.” 
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He looked fixedly at her, and her quivering became more 
violent. She did not ask what his condition was. She knew. 

“ Finish this bowl, and convince me you were not bent on my 
murder.” 

She put out her hands to cover her face, but they trembled so 
that she could not hold them over her eyes. 

“Tf you refuse, I shall know the whole depth of your wicked- 
ness, and you shall only leave this room under arrest. If you 
accept, the moor is before you; go over it where you will.” 

He held the bowl to her. Then her trembling ceased—ceased 
as by a sudden spasm. She was still, set in face as if frozen; and 
her eyes, that glared on her master, were like pieces of ice. She 
said nothing, but took the bowl and put it to her lips, and, with 
her eyes on him, she drained it to the dregs. 

Then the shivering, like a palsy, came over her again. “Let 
me go,” she said huskily. “Let none follow. Leave me in 
peace.” Langford opened the door and went back into the 
parlour. Mrs. Veale stole out after him, and those in the sitting- 
room heard her going down the passage like a bird, flapping 
against the walls on each side. 

“ Where is she going?” asked Charles. “She is not to escape 
us. She’s such a bad un, trying to involve me.” 

“I’ve forgiven her,” answered Langford in a surly tone. “I 
mayn’t be over generous, but I’m just.” 

“And now, Taverner, one word wi’ you,” said old Nanspian. 
“*T reckon you thought to sloke away this Red Spider, as you did 
the first; but there you are mistaken. As I’ve heard, you have 
tried to force her to accept you—who are old enough to be her 
father—shame be to you! But this is your own house, and I'll 
say no more on what I think. Now, Taverner, I venture to 
declare you have no more hold on the girl. Her brother never 
took your money; you were robbed by your own housekeeper. 
You say you’ve forgiven her because you are just. What the 
justice is, in that, I don’t see, but I do see one thing clear as day- 
light, and that is, you’ve no right any more to insist on Honor 
coming here as your wife, not unless by her free will and consent, 
and that, I reckon, you won’t have, as Larry, my boy, has secured 
her heart.” 

Langford looked at Nanspian, then at Honor and Larry; at the 
latter he looked long. 

“T suppose it is so,” he said. “Give me the settlement.” He 
tore it to pieces. “I'll have nothing more to do with women, old 
or young. They’re all vexatious.” 


“Hark!” They heard a wailing cry. 
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“Go and see what is the matter,” said Langford to Piper ; then, 
turning to Oliver, he said, “I tear up the settlement, but I’ll not 
lend the hundred pounds.” 

“Larry!” said old Nanspian, “she shan’t be sloked away any 
more. Take the maid’s hand, and may the Lord bless and unite 
you.” Then to Langford, “ Now look y’ here, Taverner. Us have 
been quarrelling long enough, I reckon. You've tried your worst 
against us, and you've failed. I’ve made the first advance on 
my side, and uninvited come over your doorstep, a thing I swore 
I never would do. Give me your hand, brother-in-law, and let us 
forget the past, or rather let us go back to a past before we 
squabbled over a little Red Spider. You can’t help it now; 
Langford and Chimsworthy will be united, but not whilst we old 
folk are alive, and Honor will be a queen o’ managers. She'll 
rake the maidens out of their beds at five o’clock in the morning 
to make the butter, and E 

Piper burst into the room. “Mrs. Veale!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, what of Mrs. Veale?” asked Langford sharply. 

“She has run out, crying like an owl and flapping her arms, 
over the moor, till she came to Wellon’s Hill.” 

“ Let her go,” said Langford. 

“She went right into the mound,” continued Piper breathlessly, 
“and when I came up she had crawled into the stone coffin inside, 
and had only her arm out, and she was tearing and scraping at 
the earth and drawing it down over the hole by which she'd gone 
in—burying herself alive, and wailing like an owl.” 

“Ts there any money still hid there?” asked Langford. 

“She screamed at me when I came up, ‘ Will you not leave 
me alone? Ibe poisoned! Ibedying! Let me die in peace!’ 
Whatever shall us do? ” 


CuarPTer XXXVIII. 
THE LOOK-OUT STONE. 


One Sunday evening, a year after the events just related, 
Taverner Langford and Hillary Nanspian, senior, were seated in 
the sun on the Look-out stone, in friendly conversation. 
Nanspian was looking happier, more hale and prosperous than he 
had appeared since his stroke. He wore the badger-skin waist- 
coat, and his shirt-sleeves. The waistcoat had been re-lined with 
brilliant crimson stuff; bright was the hue of the lining displayed 
by the ippets. Taverner Langford had not a cheerful expression ; 
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his hair was more grizzled than it was twelve months ago, and 
his face more livid. There was, however, a gentler light in his 
eyes. 

“Tt is a great change in Larry,” said Nanspian. “Though I 
say it, there never was a steadier and better son. He is at work 
from morning to night, and is getting the farm into first-rate 
order—you'll allow that ?” 

“Yes,” answered Langford, “T’ll allow he begins well; I hope 
it will last. As for first-rate order, that I will not admit. ‘One 
year’s seeds, three years’ weeds, as Mrs. Veale——” He checked 
himself. 

“That were a queer creature,” observed Nanspian, taking the 
pipe from his mouth, and blowing a long puff. “That was the 
queerest thing of all, her burying herself, when she felt she was 
dying, in old Wellon’s grave.” 

“Tt was not his grave. It was a grave of the old ancient 
Britons.” 

“Well, it don’t matter exactly whose the grave was. Mrs. 
Veale seemed mighty set on making it her own.” He continued 
puffing, looking before him. “I’m not sure you acted right about 
her,” he said after a while. ‘I suppose you didn’t really suppose 
there was any poison in the broth.” 

“Tm a just man,” said Langford. “To doas you were to be 
done by is my maxim. And—it’s Gospel.” 

“ But you didn’t think it would kill her?” 

“T don’t know what I thought. I wasn’t sure.” 

Another pause. 

“Swaddledown ain’t coming to the hammer after all,” said 
Nanspian. 

‘No, I’m glad the Voadens remain on.” 

“Ah! and Sam is a good lad. I reckon before Michaelmas he 
and Kate will make a pair. They’d have done that afore if it had 
been settled whether Swaddledown would be sold, and they have 
to leave.” 

“Kate is too giddy to be any use in a farm.” 

“ Oh, wait till she has responsibilities. See how well she has 
managed since Honor has been here—how she has kept the 
children, and made her father comfortable.” 

“The children are half their time at Chimsworthy.” 

“ Well, well, I like to hear their voices.” 

“And you see more than you like of Luxmore.” 

“Oh, no, I like to see a neighbour. I allow I’m a bit weary of 
Coombe Park; but bless you, now you and I let him have a trifle, 
he spends most of his time when not in the van rambling about 
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from one parish to another looking at the registers, and trying to 
find whether his grandfather were James, or John, or Joseph, or 
Jonah. It amuses him, and it don’t cost much.” 

“ He'll never establish his claim.” 

“T reckon he won’t. But it’s an occupation, and the carrying 
don’t bring him much money—just enough to keep the children 
alive on.” 

“ Have you heard of Charles lately ?” 

“Qh, he is on the road. That was a fine idea, making a carrier 
of him between Exeter and Launceston. There are so many 
stations on the way—there’s Tap House, and Crockernwell, and 
Sticklepath, and Okehampton, and Sourton Down Inn, and Bride- 
stowe, and Lew Down, and Lifton; and he can talk to his heart’s 
content ateach about whathe did in Afghanistan, and what he might 
be if his father could prove his claim to Coombe Park. Then he’s 
so occupied with his horses on Sundays at Launceston that he 
can’t possibly get over here to see his relations, which is a 
mercy.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Langford, “as we’ve got Larry in 
for third feoffee in Coryndon’s Charity, couldn’t we get the baby 
in for the fourth now there’s a vacancy ? ” 

“ But the baby ain’t come yet, and I don’t know whether it’ll be 
a boy or a maid.” 

“Tt would be a satisfaction, and a further bond of union,” argued 
Langford. ‘The Coryndon trust land comes in very fitting with 
Langford and Chimsworthy, and I thought that when you and I 
are gone, Larry might absorb our feoffeeships into himself, as a 
snail draws in his horns, and then there’d be only he and his son, 
and when he himself goes, his son would be sole feoffee and 
responsible to no one. Coryndon’s land comes in very fitly.” 

“T don’t think it can be done,” said Nanspian, shaking his head. 
“There’s such a lot of ramping and roaring radicalism about. 
I thought we'd better put in Sam Voaden. Thus it will be in the 
family.” 

“In the Luxmore, not in ours.” 

“We can’t have everything,” argued Nanspian. Then both 
were silent again. Langford sighed. Presently he said, “I’m a 
just man, and do like to see the property rounded shapely on all 
sides. That is why I proposed it.” 

Then another pause. 

Presently Hillary Nanspian drew a long pull at his pipe, and 
sent two little shoots of smoke through his nostrils. “Taverner,” 
said he, when all the smoke was expended, “ going back to that 
woman, Mrs. Veale, I don’t think you ought to have taken me up 
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so mighty sharp about her. After all this is sifted and said, you 
must allow you stood afraid of her, and I allow that you had a 
right to be so. A woman as would steal your cash-box, and make 
attempts on your heart, and poison your gruel, no man need 
blush and hang his head to admit that he was a bit afraid of.” 

“And, Nanspian,” said Langford with solemnity, “you will 
excuse my remarking that I think you took me up far too 
testily when I said you was a long-tailed ourang-outang, for it so 
happens that the ourang-outang is a tailless ape. Consequently, 
no offence could have been meant, and should not ha’ been 
taken.” 

“You don’t mean to say so?” 

“Tt is true. I have it in print in a Natural History, and, what 
is more, I’ve got a picture of an ourang-outang, holding a torn-off 
bough in his hand, and showing just enough of his back to let folks 
understand he’s very like a man. Well, I’ve a mind, as the 
expression I used about you was repeated in the long room of the 
‘Ring of Bells,’ to have that picture framed and hung up there. 
Besides, under it stands in print, ‘The ourang-outang, or tailless 
ape.’ ” 

“You will? Well, I always said you were a just man; now I 
will add you’re generous.” The brothers-in-law shook hands. 
After a moment’s consideration Nanspain said, ‘‘ I don’t like to be 
outdone in generosity by you, much as I respect you. If it 
would be any satisfaction to the parish of Bratton Clovelly, the 
weather being warm, and for the quieting of minds and setting at 
rest all disputes, I don’t object to bathing once in the river 
Thrustle before the feoffees of Coryndon’s Charity, excepting 
Larry, whom from motives of delicacy I exclude.” 

“ Well,” said Langford,“ I won’t deny you're a liberal-minded 
man.” 

Taverner sprang to his feet, and Nanspian also rose. Over the 
stile from the lane came Honor, in her red stockings and scarlet 
cloak, the latter drawn closely round her. 

“Why didn’t you call us?” said Nanspain. ‘“ We'd have come 
and helped you over.” 

“ You shouldn't be climbing about now,” said Taverner. 

“Come and sit between us on the Look-out stone,” said 
Nanspian. 

So the two old men reseated themselves on the granite slab, 
with Honor between them. 

“You tried hard to sloke her away,” remarked Nanspain, 
shaking his head. 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said Langford. ‘She may be here 
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at Chimsworthy now, but she’ll be at Langford some day, I’m 
proud and happy to think.” 

“Ah!” said Nanspain, “she’s made a mighty change in Larry, 
and, faith, in me also. I’m a happier man than I was.” He put 
his arm round behind Honor. 

‘“‘T may say that of myself,” said Langford. “I can know that 
Langford will be made the most of after 'm gone.” He put 
his arm round her, and clasped that of Nanspian. 

“Ah!” said Nanspain, in his old soft, furry, pleasant voice, 
“if I'd a many score of faces in front of me, and I were addressing 
a political meeting, I’d say the same as I says now. Never you 
argue that what we was taught as children is gammon and 
superstition, it’s no such thing. It has aways been said that he 
who lays hold of a red spider secures good luck, and we’ve proved 
it, Taverner and I, we’ve proved it. Us have got hold of the very 
best and biggest and reddest of money-spinners between us— 
us don’t try to sloke her away to this side or to that. Her 
belongs ekally to Chimsworthy and to Langford, to myself and to 
Taverner, and blessed if there be a chance for any man all over 
England of getting such another treasure as this here Red Spider 


which Taverner and I be holding atween us—ekally belonging to 
each.” 


THE END. 











Chen and Vow. 


I was amused at reading on the gates of a church in Regent 
Street, on the line of the Royal Procession, an announcement 
that an eminent divine was about to discourse on the interesting 
text “Is the world growing sadder?” Well, to the admirers of 
Sir George Lewis, who once said that “life would be tolerable if 
it were not for its amusements,” the Jubilee junketing has 
resulted in the decisive opinion that the world is growing 
“madder.” Life must lately have been made hideous to the 
disciples of this school of thought. Mrs. Poyser was of the same 
opinion as Sir George Lewis when she said to her husband, “Id 
sooner ha’ brewing day and washing day together, than one of 
these pleasuring days. An’ you've nothing to show when it’s 
doue, if it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eating things as disagree.” I 
must say that, in spite of the sentiments of Sir George Lewis, who 
is described by Mr. Charles Greville to have been as cold- 
blooded as a fish, and the weighty argument of Mrs. Poyser, that a 
yallow face is the necessary result of a day’s frolic, I agree with 
the reply of Mr. Poyser, that “a bit o’ pleasuring is good for thee 
sometimes.” But it ought to be occasional. Lord Campbell, an 
apostle of temperance, thought an “ occasional booze” beneficial 
to mankind. 

The Jubilee of 1887 has been as successful, but not more 
successful than the Jubilee of 1809. The gushers over the 
present, who are always depreciating the past, should give some 
slight credit to the wisdom of our ancestors. Never was England 
in such a crisis as in the Jubilee year of 1809. Napoleon had 
just prostrated our Austrian ally in the decisive battle of Wagram, 
the English army in Spain had retreated from the bloody field of 
Talavera, and a deadly fever had broken out amongst the troops. 
The Walcheren expedition had failed in its attempt to reach 
Antwerp, and was about to retire from the disastrous situation in 
which it was placed. Then there was the scandal about the Duke 
of York, who had to retire from the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
an event which deeply afflicted the King. Then, above all, there 
was great scarcity of food. Wheat was 103s. a quarter, and 
meat at famine price. I question very much whether this flabby 
generation, which howls and screams over a Regent Street 
squabble, would under similar misfortunes have acted so well. 
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It is singular how meagre are the accounts of the Jubilee of 
the “good old King.” In Jesse’s ‘ Life of George the Third’ 
there seems to be no mention of it. The best history of the 
great event is to be found in the Observer of Sunday the 29th 
of October, 1809. Then, as now, no newspaper in London was 
so welcome. In fact, to read the Observer on a Sunday morning 
has become one of the chief pleasures of life. In 1809 it seems 
to have been an admirably conducted paper, and extracts from it 
in this article throw much curious light on the manners and 
customs of the olden days, when, as Heine writes, “ Life was 
worth the living, and people had quiet ways.” There was no 
“gushing” amongst the newspaper writers of that day, and the 
most surprising thing is that the account of the Jubilee doings 
are given in the last column of the Observer, and it hardly fills 
that. It was the dream of Thackeray’s life, never realised, to see 
the wondrous gentleman who writes the Court Circular, but the 
“ gusher” who celebrates and glorifies the sayings and doings of 
illustrious personages casts a damp on the meritorious efforts of 
that worthy public servant. He is not in it. 

We will commence our extracts with an account of the gaieties 
at Windsor, where all the Royal Family were assembled :— 


“ At Windsor an ox was put on the spit at two o’clock in the morning, 
and the fire kindled; at seven the discharge of fifty pieces of artillery in 
the Long Walk, accompanied by the ringing of bells, and the acclamations 
of the populace, announced the commencement of the business of the 
day. The bands of the Royal Blues and the Stafford Militia* assembled 
in the market place, and struck up ‘God Save the King.’ They after- 
wards paraded the town, playing all the time. At nine two sheep were 
put to the fire on each side of the ox in Bachelor’s Acre. The apparatus 
made use of on this occasion consisted of two ranges set in brickwork, and 
so contrived that a fire should be made on each side of the ox, and on 
the outer side of each fire was the necessary machinery for roasting the 
sheep. A sort of scaffolding had been erected, consisting of six poles, three 
of which, at each extremity, fixed in the earth, and united at the top, bore 
a seventh, from which descended the pulley by means of which the ox was 
placed between the ranges when put down, and raised again when roasted. 
Over the animal a long tin dish was placed, into which large quantities of 
fat were thrown, which melting, the beef was basted with it, a ladle at the 
end of a long pole being used for that purpose. An immense spit was 
passed through the body of the animal, the extremities of which worked 
in a groove at each end. A bushel and a half of potatoes were placed in 
his inside, and roasted with him.” 


A roasted ox was always a favourite way of dispensing hospi- 
tality. It has been objected to by superior persons as showing a 
want of civilization. In some towns, however, the ancient 


* The Staffordshire Militia was George the Third’s favourite regiment. 
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precedent was followed. In Hampshire, ecclesiastical Bourne- 
mouth had its roast, and Liss its boiled ox. There was a long letter 
in the Times describing how the boiling succeeded, but I think it 
was a mistake. The tune of ‘ Oh, the Boiled Beef of Old England’ 
would not be an alluring preliminary to an English banquet. 

Whilst the ox was roasting, a bust of the King was presented 
to the Queen. There seem to have been very few offerings. The 
simple people of the olden days did not imagine it was part of 
their duty to give tribute to Royalty. 

“ Mr. Turnerelli presented his Jubilee Bust of the King to the Queen at 
the Castle, and subsequently waited on Her Majesty, by appointment at 
Frogmore, to place it in a conspicuous situation.” 

This was the ancestor of the unfortunate Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, 
whose wreath was so unkindly refused by the late Lord Beacons- 
field. What has become of this wonderful work of art? Does it 
adorn the wax figure of Lord Beaconsfield at Madame Tussaud’s ? 
The ladies of the Primrose League ought to search for so valuable 
a relic. 

Then ensued the great event of the day—the cutting up of the 
ox, which feat was performed by butchers dressed in blue frocks 
and silk stockings. The Queen was present at the ceremony, 
accompanied by all the Royal Princes and Princesses. The first 
slice of the roasted ox was presented to the illustrious visitors on 
silver plates and graciously accepted. 

The “good old King” is hardly mentioned in the account of 
the great day. It is merely stated that “His Majesty took his 
ride in the park and down the Long Walk attended by several of 
the Royal Dukes.” Alas! his sight was almost gone, and his 
mental life was rapidly drawing to a close; but that did not 
check the loyalty of his subjects. They recollected his pure 
life, his homely ways, and how he loved a chat with his neigh- 
bours. Above all, they admired his dauntless courage. They 
remembered how, when lawlessness was triumphant in the capital, 
he wrote to his trembling Ministers, who were shrinking from 
their duty, “Bloodshed is not what I delight in; but it seems 
to me the only way of restoring obedience to the laws;” how, 
when assassins threatened his life, and he was warned not to go 
on certain roads, the King never failed to mount his horse, and 
rode to the spot indicated in the letter; how bravely he bore 
himself in the stormy times which followed the French 
Revolution ; how he never neglected any duty; and he had his 
reward in the love and admiration shewn by a grateful people. 
He was a thorough English gentleman, and no higher praise can 
be given than saying that. 
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In honour of the great event, all the poor debtors were 
released by a general subscription. The King gave £4,000 for 
this benevolent object. Prisoners were not released, but they 
had all a good dinner. 


“The prisoners in the New Prison, Clerkenwell, will this day, after 
divine service, be regaled with roast beef, plum pudding, and strong beer, 
by order of the magistrates.” 


Everybody’s wants were attended to, even our enemies; for we 
read that 6,715 French prisoners at Portsmouth, by the kindness 
of Messrs. Burridge, received threepence each, “in consequence of 
the humanity shown to the British sick and wounded after the 
battle of Talavera by Marshal Mortier.” Well done, Messrs. 
Burridge ! 

There is another curious extract respecting Holkar, the 
ancestor of the great Indian chief who has lately honoured us 
with his presence :— 

“Holkar, it appears, has become so necessitous as to offer to transfer a 


part of his hereditary possessions to Scindiah for a stipulated sum. He 
has however declared that he never will part with his family jewels.” 


In the year 1887 the “family jewels” have been seen and 
admired by London society. 

Peter Plymley in his letters is very facetious about a supposed 
French invasion, when old wheat and beans would be blazing in 
every direction, the minister of the parish wounded in a tender 
part, and his sleek mate subjected to the advances of an amorous 
Gaul. In the following case one of our own defenders was in 
fault. 


“A duel was fought at Midgham Grove, Winfield, Berks, between 
Captain F. and Mr. H., a clergyman, owing to a dispute occasioned by 
the former behaving with too much familiarity towards the’ latter’s wife 
on the Jubilee night. The officer was slightly wounded in the ear, but the 
parties separated in friendship.” 


This was what Captain MacTurk would have called a Christian 
way of settling a little difficulty. It was the age of duels. In 
the Jubilee year Canning was wounded severely by the pistol of 
Lord Castlereagh. Two Cabinet Ministers so distinguished them- 
selves. The duelling system, which had the high authority of 
Dr. Johnson in its favour, was not put an end to until the reign 
of Victoria, when a fatal encounter between two brothers-in-law 
excited such universal reprobation that the practice was virtually 
abolished. Even Captain MacTurk would have shrunk from such 
a contest, for he says: “I had once thought of calling out my 
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uncle Dougal, but I thought on the whole there should be no 
fighting within the forbidden degrees. As for first cousins—Fire 
away, Flanigan !” 

I think it has been shown that nothing could be more admirable 
than the conduct of the people of London on the 25th of October, 
1809. “Comparisons are odious,” and it is surprising to read in a 
speech of a great dignitary of the Church a statement “ that he very 
much doubted whether the last Jubilee multitude was anything 
like the quiet and well-behaved multitude they had seen about them 
of late.” This high authority evidently knows nothing of the 
events that took place. Does he imagine there was a Royal pro- 
cession, and an ill-behaved mob looking on? If he will only read 
the Observer, he will see that the few rioters brought before the 
magistrates during the Jubilee week were those concerned in the 
O. P. disturbances at Covent Garden. Even the actors in these 
frays imitated the conduct of Monk Lewis, who went to stay with 
a relation with whom he had quarrelled, on the understanding that 
the quarrel was to be resumed after the visit ended ; so the O. P. 
rioters abstained from interrupting the performance on the Jubilee 
night, but renewed the contest with vigour on the other evenings. 
The word “mob” is never for the future to be used. ‘“ Multitude” 
is to be the word when people congregate. NowI had a very 
good opportunity of observing the “ multitude,” and did.not think 
they were very quiet. Poor people! how could they be? They 
were very good-natured, but how they did push, hustle, and shove 
one another! An unfortunate curate had improvised a little stand 
for himself and two others; the efforts of the “ multitude” to 
overthrow him were tremendous, and after an hour’s desperate 
contest the “multitude” with a desperate rush overthrew the 
gallant divine, and drove him, calm but indignant, to the other 
side of the road. Then there was an old lady, probably from 
Wapping, with a yellow bonnet that might have figured in the 
Jubilee of 1809. This yellow bonnet bobbed about like the crest 
of a chieftain on the battle-field ; it rose and fell like the standard 
of Marmion at Flodden, yet the possessor of it scorned to yield, 
and bore herself bravely up; but at last the “multitude” 
were too much for her, and her glorious career ended in being 
carried, dusty and deliquescent, by two sympathetic policemen to 
an ambulance waggon. There was a rumour in the “ multitude ” 
that a glass of brandy was being administered to sufferers in the 
_ ambulance waggon, and I saw seven other old ladies solemnly con- 
veyed to that supposed temple of joviality. 

There has been great gushing over those beautiful letters ‘in 
the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ expressing the opinions of the children 
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of the period about the Jubilee. I give an extract from Crabb 
Robinson’s diary, which gives an anecdote of the children of his 
friends the Pattisons, which shows that the children of 1809 were 
quite as loyal, though not so poetical, as the children of 1887. 


« At morning prayers, William, aged eight, said, ‘Mamma, ought I not 
to pray for the King ? ’—‘ To be sure, if you feel the desire.’ On which 
he folded his hands and said, ‘O God, grant that the King may continue 
to reign with justice and victory.’ The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, when Jacob, then six years und a half, said, ‘ Mayn’t I pray too?’ 
The mother could not refuse. ‘O God, be so good as to let the King live 
another fifty years!’” 


One of the great successes of Sir Thomas Lawrence was a 

portrait of these two boys. It is almost equal to his ‘ Calmadys.’ 
The eldest son met with a sad fate, which made a great sensation 
at the time. He married young, and on his wedding tour was 
drowned with his wife on the Lac de Gaube in the Pyrenees, 
having ventured on the water without a boatman. Little Jacob 
only died the other day, else I am sure he would have repeated 
the same prayer for the life of the Queen. 
‘I do not think it fitting or decent that sneers should be directed 
against a generation that was graced with a Wellington, a Nelson, 
and a Collingwood; which never bated a jot of heart or hope in 
the great contest with Napoleon; and which left us a glorious 
Empire, which we have maintained and increased. At any rate 
they had nothing to be ashamed of in the way they celebrated 
their Jubilee. Every child in the country took part in it, and had 
a hand in the festivities, then. Why was this not done in London 
now? Why did the great magnates of the metropolis leave it 
to the generosity of Mr. Lawson to do what they ought to have 
done themselves? I read a letter to-day from the Bishop of 
Bedford, complaining that a hundred thousand children had no 
participation in any festivity whatever. Now the children ought 
to have been the first consideration, in order to make them 
recollect in after years the great event. Children are whipped 
to make them remember boundaries, and they ought to be fed 
and amused to remember a Jubilee. 

The first thing I remember in life was the Coronation of George 
the Fourth. I was a trifle older than that wonderfully precocious 
infant of fifteen months who wrote such a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph, but I recollect perfectly a village festival in honour of 
the Coronation. In the first place, every child and poor person 
had a good dinner ; a grand stand had been erected for the band, 
but, alas! just as it struck up ‘God save the King’ the timber 
on one side gave way, and the loyal musicians had to slide most 
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swiftly and uncomfortably down the decline. The big drum came 
last, rolling over them, and apparently flattening them, as they 
fay sprawling on their backs, like so many turtles. They were 
a hardy race, the men of George the Third ; and the band, having 
had a stormy and decisive interview with the village carpenter, 
though fallen from their high estate, discoursed most eloquent 
music for the rest of the day. Then there were rural sports— 
donkey-races, climbing up the greasy pole, old women jumping 
in sacks, for the proffered prize. Ah! the reigns of George the 
Third and Fourth were a paradise for children. Civilization, by 
putting down fairs and village festivals, has destroyed the chief 
pleasures of infant life. What a delight it was to walk between a 
long array of booths! And then the shows !—Hottentot Venuses, 
giants and dwarfs, fair Circassians, Mrs. Jarley’s Waxwork, and, 
above all, Wombwell’s Caravan, with the Lions Wallace and Nero, 
who fought the dogs at Birmingham. Nero had the most gentle 
countenance, and would hardly notice the dogs who attacked 
him; but Wallace, as Sir Walter Scott writes, treated the dogs 
in the same rough fashion as his namesake did the Southron. 
As there is such a lack of amusement now, it is the more necessary 
that when any great jollification takes place the children should 
join in it. I am glad to say the country did its duty. It 
followed the example of 1809. Hospitable squires and farmers, 
although suffering from the dreadful agricultural depression, 
subscribed, that the children and the poor should be fed and 
amused. Rural sports were the order of the day. The country 
towns also did their duty, with a few disgraceful exceptions. 

It is very difficult to write when the barometer marks ninety 
in the shade. The “Grand Old Man,” however, is pouring forth 
an unlimited flow of nonsense to a perspiring world. Yet I 
must say a word about the hero of the Jubilee Procession, 
the Crown Prince of Germany. There is a wise and fine 
saying of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, that “a fine man on a 
fine horse is the noblest object on earth for God to look down 
upon.” The truth of the saying was exemplified by the Crown 
Prince as he rode through the streets of London with his 
Marshal’s baton in his hand. I never saw so impressive a 
figure since with childish awe I first saw the statue of the 
Commander in Don Giovanni. And then his illness interested 
every one. It might be “ moriturus vos saluto.” Thank God that 
a life so precious to Europe, and above all to England, is preserved 
to us. 

There is a curious account of the Jubilee of Edward the Third 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1809. That seems to have 
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taken place, like the Jubilee of George the Third, in a time of great 
depression ; because the proclamation of the King at the end of 
the Jubilee, when he gave several important boons to his subjects, 
states, “ Our Lord the King having consideration of the important 
losses of the people, as well by the wars, as by pestilence, murrain 
of beasts, and failure of the fruits of the earth, &c.” It seems to 
have been as great a time of agricultural distress then as now! 

Our Jubilee has been held in comparatively prosperous times, 
but, alas! we are threatened now, as we were in 1809, with the 
dismemberment of our Empire. Mr. Gladstone is endeavouring 
to succeed where Napoleon failed. To constitute Ireland an 
independent nation has always been the object of our enemies. 
Not only Ireland, but the tribes of Wales and dear old Scotland 
are invited to throw off the shackles of England. It even 
appears that the North is to be separated from “ Southern 
England.” That wise man, Sydney Smith, said in jest, when the 
repeal of the Union was first mooted: “ Are all political aggluti- 
nations to be unglued? Are we prepared for a second Heptarchy, 
and to see the King of Sussex fighting with the Emperor of 
Essex, or marrying the Dowager Queen of Hampshire?” I 
should not be surprised to see Mr. Gladstone stumping in the 
Fast, and declaring that the Kingdom of the Iceni ought to be 
restored. In the Crimean War, although he was a party to it, he 
glorified the Russians in comparison with the English; and now 
he has been holding forth to some impudent Americans on the 
glories of America and the degradation of England. I say impu- 
dent Americans advisedly ; for they actually come to congratulate, 
on the proposed separation of the Empire, the very man who 
proclaimed with joy the dismemberment of their own country. 
Mr. Gladstone proclaimed to an astonished world that “ Jefferson 
Davis had created a nation.” What was the reply to this oration 
by Mr. Motley,* the great historian? “Blistered be the tongue 
that uttered such a word!” Mr, Gladstone accused England of 
accepting “alms” from America, Blistered be the tongue that 
uttered such a word. Mr. Gladstone thinks he will succeed; but 
he will not if the English Nation follows the example of our 
forefathers in 1809. They had great reverses and great dis- 
couragements, but by determination they conquered. What they 
did then, let us do now. 


* Sir William Harcourt’s father-in-law. 
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Loyalty George. 


By LOUISA PARR. 
AvuTHorR oF ‘ADAM AND Eves,’ ‘ Dorotuy Fox,’ ET¢. 


Cuapter I. 


Over one of the many villages, lying sheltered behind that 
bold line of coast which marks the entrance to Plymouth 
haven, the moon was slowly rising. Already she had climbed the 
first hill, and soon, sailing along in all the glory of her fulness, she 
would flood with light the sharp spine of cliff midway on which a 
girl was standing. 

For an hour or more she had stood there watching, her eager 
gaze thrown down on the line of small cottages which fringe the 
half lake, half river, formed by the mingling of the Yealm with 
the in-running tide from the sea. 

With varying emotions she constantly changed her position, 
always mindful not to take her eyes off the window of the house 
opposite to her, the red curtains of which sent out such a comfort- 
able glow. 

“He must be come,” she kept repeating, “ because of her 
sitting in the parlour there. Is it that she’s waiting ?” 

The doubt seemed to suggest some different plan of action. 
She stepped down from the jutting stone on which she had been 
poising, and stood irresolute. But only for a minute; the next 
she had sprung again into the old position, and stretching out 
her arms before her, “ Roger,” she cried, this time aloud, “oh, 
Roger!” and then she remained breathless, motionless, for the 
house door had opened, and a ray of light had been sent out, and 
only that a cloud obscured the moon she could have seen who was 
there. ‘“ Perhaps—it might be!”—the bare supposition made 
her madly beating heart leap into her throat—but no, all was 
again clear, and not a creature to be seen. Whoever had opened 
the door was, seemingly, still in the house. 

Further suspense became intolerable, and with a cry, half of 
rage, half of despair, like the wild untutored creature she was, 
Loyalty George ran along the crest of the hill, and then plunged 
down into the dark wooded thicket which led to the river below. 

All day long Loyalty’s every sense, nerve, emotion had been 
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on the strain. She had been hoping, fearing, waiting, watching 
for one who had not come. Sick with anxiety to see him again, 
she had cheated herself that he must share this feeling, und now 
there was the revulsion—the crushing certainty that he was at 
home but had not sought her. A different nature, or perchance 
hers if nurtured more tenderly, would have sought refuge in 
tears, instead of which an evil spirit seemed to draw near to her, 
and threaten her with that dark mood which nothing but movement 
could keep under. She must go somewhere, run madly along the 
cliffs, scale the rocks, fling herself into danger. In her mind’s 
eye she saw the exact spot where she would wish to be—a mound 
of green that jutted out midway up a cliff overhanging the sea. 
To tempt you down, shelf after shelf of thick slate formed a ladder 
on the sharpened angle of the rock, the surface riddled by the 
nests of birds who would not breed in any other spot along the 
coast. There, years ago, when little more than a mere child, she 
had saved Roger’s life. Had it not been for what she had done 
then, he would not be living now. Did not that give her a right 
tohim? Roger had as much as said so. It was his favourite 
spot, that cliff; whenever he was most kind he took her there. 
It was there he had said good-bye to her, there they had 
parted, and the remembrance of that parting seemed to quicken 
afresh her sense of power. Yes, it was there she would go; 
and, as if her body had forestalled this decision, already she was 
making her way to the ferry which had to be crossed before the 
corresponding coast was reached, whose continuous line is broken 
by the entrance mouth of the Yealm river. 

The slip which runs down to the edge of the water is con- 
veniently marked by a projecting stone on to which Loyalty 
brought herself by her final bound, and hardly pausing to recover 
breath, she hollowed the palms of her two hands, and putting 
them one on each side of her mouth, she shouted “ Over.” 

Her head was bent forward to listen for an answer, but not a 
sound came. “Over, over, over!” she repeated, her clear fresh 
voice ringing through the stillness, but no reply. 

“He’s that side,” she said, running down among the mud- 
covered stones and peering about to discover if anything in the 
shape of a boat lay hidden, drawn up under the overhanging 
bushes. “ Why for ever can’t he hear, or else give it up; ‘taint no 
good his goin’ on like this, and he gettin’ ever so much more deaf. 
Over, over, over!” she repeated, with rising voice; and then, finding 
no effect produced, she put two of her fingers into her mouth, and 
by their aid sent out a peculiar shrill whistle. “If that don’t 
fetch him,” she said, “I’m done ;” and this time she bent almost 

2n 2 
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to the ground, with her ear so placed that it might catch the 
faintest sound. Some minutes passed without her moving, 
gradually a smile spread over her face, the dip of oars were heard, 
she gave a sigh of satisfaction. “ It’s all right, he’s coming ;” and 
sitting with arms clasped round her knees, she waited. 

“Why, Dunchy,” she said, springing into the boat before it 
had well touched the shore, “I thought you was dead.” 

“Iss, I reckon;” and then seeing who his passenger was, he 
exclaimed, in a tone softened from its gruffness, “ Awh; you, is 
it? Why what be you doin’ abroad to this hour?” 

“Tired o’ my own company, so I comed to see you and hear 
the news. What’s goin’ on, eh?” 

“ Why us is, if I gets a chance at handling the oars, No, no, 
now; you sot down; I'll row ’ce. ‘Sides, I can see ’ee then, 
and make out what you says tome. “Tis terrible bad to be hard 
0’ hearin’, tis.” 

Loyalty nodded her head in sympathy. 

“It don’t so much matter with the ferry,” .added the old 
man philosophically, “cos folks is bound to scritch and holler 
anyways, whether you’m deaf or no; but with speakin’ ’tis a 
bad job.” 

Loyalty assented with another nod given more impatiently. 

“Who have you seed to-day?” she asked, without giving 
Dunchy time for further digression. 

“Seed?” said the old fellow, with feigned stolidity ; “ why I’ve 
seed you, ha’n’t 1? That's enuf for any raisonable man.” 

Loyalty gave her shoulders a twist which betrayed her irrita- 
bility. 

“No, now; you know what I means. Tell me, has he come?” 
And she leaned forward as if in her anxiety she would pluck the 
answer from the old man’s mouth. 

“* Who am I to rade for ‘ he’?” 

“ Roger,” she answered fiercely. 

“ Awh; Roger, is it? Iss, if that’s who you manes, he’s come.” 

“He is?” The words came out with a sob, half laughing, half 
crying. “Did you see him? Oh, Dunchy, where? Did you 
speak to him? Tell me all about it. When did he come?” 

“Do ’ee want all the questions answered to wance, or will 
wan at a time do for ee?” asked Dunchy, apparently bent upon 
teasing her. “ Howsomdever, ‘twas this afternoon he reached.” 

“ Not in the morning, then?” 

“Don’t I tell ’ee in the afternoon. Sommut betwixt three and 
four I gived Tom Ravens a shove down, and he’d just a parted 
with Roger on top o’ hill there; so I marked the time.” 
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“ And was he then goin’ home ?—to his mother’s, I mean ?” 

“Well, where else should he go if pace and quietness was to 
reign. Home! Iss, 0’ course he went home; and he's home 
now, my maid, and there he’ll stop, toc.” 

Loyalty heaved an impatient sigh. 

“Dunchy, you hates the old woman, don’t ’ee? Say so; tell 
me you does.” 

“ Wa-al, I can’t say us is nuts upon wan another, her and me. 
And if I was a maid, and a handsome maid too, I'd see her 
blazed afore I’d worry myself bout any man child as ever she 
bore. I don’t say nothin’ agen Roger; but if he was Port 
Admiral, bein’ you, I wouldn’t think nothing about he.” 

“And why—for what reason?” 

“Cos you and they baint o’ the same kidney. Now ’tis no 
good your taking it ill,” for Loyalty’s clouded face betrayed her 
displeasure ; ‘“‘ you know it so well as Ido. Look how high they 
carries their heads. What a deal folks thinks of’em. Nobody 
could never say either wan o’ they ever did anythink they was 
ashamed of.” 

The girl pressed against herself her hand, as if every word 
Dunchy said sent a stab through her. 

“T don’t see that that makes no difference,” she said, moodily. 

“No, that’s just where ’tis; but they do, and so you take my 
advice and don’t you think nothing more "bout he. Lors a 
massy! why should ’ee? Haven't ’ee got sweethearts enough 
to satisfy ’ee, and five or six of ’em fightin’ and swearin’ and 
cussin’ and quarrellin’ if wan gets so much as a look more than 
the other do? Blame the maid! You’m hard to plaze, you be. 
Why for miles around there ain’t, so far as good looks, another 
to fellow ’ee. You’m talked of as a beauty so far away as 
Plymouth Dock, and our Sam says a Torbay man who was 
round here had heerd tell of ’ee, so what cause you've got to 
ream your heart out about one who don’t cast a second thought 
on you altogether beats me.” 

“Who says he don’t cast a second thought on me?” she asked 
passionately. 

“Why I says so ; no more he don’t—not as regards matrimony. 
Hush, now,” he added, seeing she was about to argue; “I mayn’t 
be so sharp with my ears as some be, but I’s got two eyes in my 
head that was gived to me to see, and she don’t take me in, the 
old woman over there. Don’t I see what she’s after, and who 
she’s pitched on too for her darter.” 

“Phoebe Rowe—I know,” said Loyalty sullenly, “and you 
think Roger’ll care more for her than for me.” 
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“‘T never said that—but he'll marry her, you'll see.” 

Loyalty’s head drooped. 

“There’s a bit o’ money,” continued Dunchy, “and Lucas Rowe 
her father’s scraped a goodish business together. That’s what 
tis the old woman looks to—her’s got her eye upon the rhino.” 

Loyalty seemed to draw up from the depths of her heart a sigh. 

“Oh, Dunchy,” she cried, her face quivering with pent-up 
emotion, “if you was young—tell me, wouldn’t you rather 
marry me?” 

“Iss,” and he laughed softly, “I should rather think I wud, 
But there,” he hastened to add apologetically, “there was 
never nothing respectable about me. I was allays wan o’ your 
own sort—I don’t mane to say I'd got a father as was hung, but 
I'd got wan as deserved to be.” 

Loyalty did not utter a word, and Dunchy, innocent that he 
had dealt a deeper stab to her, as innocently prepared for the 
wound a plaster. 

“Phoebe Rowe,” he cried, after a minute’s reflection, “ marry 
she! Now I tell ’ee what ’tis—ole chap as I be, hard a hearin’ 
and all that, I wudn’t be jined in wedlock with that maid o’ 
Rowe’s not for all the money youcould payme! There, now; and 
that’s the truth, and no lie!” 

The girl raised her eyes and fixed them on him, while Dunchy 
continued— 

“Stuck-up, stand-off consarn, who be she, I wonders? With 
her, every time I has a bit o’ fish to carry up there, ‘Keep on the 
ma* ;’ ‘ Clane yer feet ;’ ‘ Don’t sot yer barsket down ;’ Be ”—and 
Dunchy consigned the offender to a very warm atmosphere—“ to 
her! Wait till she’s past seventy and more, and’s a got to box the 
compass round with a maun o’ fish fit to weigh down a hoss’s back, 
Lord help her!” 

The lips which Loyalty had set tight gradually parted 
asunder, shewing two rows of little pearly teeth. She laughed 
softly, and Dunchy laughed back at her. 

“ Ah!”—and he nodded his head admiringly—“ she’ll never be 
the one to aise a pore sowl of his burden and catch up the 
barsket and run with’n to the top of the hill. I knows! Don’t 
’ee think to desave me pertendin’ ’tis a trick, and that you just 
wants to feel the heft of it. You’re kindly to all that’s weakly 
and old, my maid ; and th’ Almighty ’ull reward ye for it.” 

“How ?” she said. 

“Well, that I can’t tell exactly; but somehows somethin’ 
you’m wantin’ for, He’ll give to ’ee.” 

She was stepping on the thwarts—for they had reached 
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the opposite side—and passing Dunchy as she got out, she put 
her arms round his neck, bent down her mouth to his ear, and 
whispered into it : 

“Roger—ask for his love to be gived to me. I don’t want 
nothing more ;” and with one spring she had cleared the boat, 
and was scrambling up the grassy slope, leaving the old man 
looking at her. 

“Here,” he called, suddenly recollecting himself, “how long 
are you a-goin’ to be?” 

But though Loyalty heard and turned her head, she gave him 
no answer. 

“Hum! that’s what ’tis roamin’ and rangin’ over them clifts 
half the night through; some mischief ’ull come of it wan day. 
I'll tell her I means to wait, p’r’aps that'll ’tice her back agen. 
I'm going to stop,” he shouted; “do ’ee hear? I’m ’bidin’ over 
this side. The longer you keeps me, the shorter time I gets for 
my bed, remember.” And drawing up his boat into a somewhat 
securer position, he curled himself up and lay down in its bow, 
where he was soon sleeping soundly. 


Cuapter II. 


Wuz Loyalty had been keeping her watch and crossing the 
ferry, the man who engrossed her thoughts was sitting with his 
mother. It was two years since Mrs. Coode had seen her son, 
and her eyes scanned every line of his face with maternal 
devotion. 

“You've aged, Roger, it seems to me,” and she raised her 
spectacles to regard him more critically. ‘“ You haven’t had no 
illness nor nothing while you’ve been away, have ye?” 

“Not.I;” and Roger brisked himself up as one does who is 
conscious of feeling languid and dreamy ; “ but I reckon I’ve only 
got my sea legs as yet, and the walk here’s took it out of me. 
"Twas hot along them cliffs and no mistake, the sun fairly beat 
down;” and as if in remembrance of its power, he took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead with it. 

“Oh, if that’s all, a cup o’ tea ‘ll soon set ’ee straight,” and 
she got up preparing to make it. “Only to think now of it’s 
vend so hot up alongs—we haven’t felt nothin’ like it down 

ere,” 

“Well, you lies so sheltered from the heat and the cold too.” 

“True, ‘tis a capital situation in that respect; you'd be hard 
put to it, I b’lieve, to find a better.’’ 
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“A better! if there’s its equal I should like to know! Not 
that every house in Ferrers ”—and Roger let his eyes roam round 
with pride—“ is a match for yours, mother.” 

Mrs. Coode’s gratified heart swelled. 

“T’ve allays tried to keep a respectable home, Roger. What 
I’ve got about me is plain, but it’s good. I worked for it all with 
my own hands, and didn’t buy nothing till the money was there 
to pay for it.” 

Roger looked at her admiringly. 

“ Ah, you’ve been a wonderful woman, mother,” he said. 

“No,” and Mrs. Coode shook her head as if to disown the 
distinction, “I don’t claim to be called that; but I do say that, 
bein’ left a widow with a child to maintain—for you was not 
but four year old when your father died—I never asked so much 
as the parin’ o’ my nail from anybody. Many’s the time after 
stitchin’ all day I’ve sot up half the night washing my clothes 
and cleanin’ the house, that all might look tidy and decent; and 
thank the Lord there’s not a soul livin’ who, if they spoke the 
truth, could ever say they saw you with a tored garment on, or 
one that was dirty.” 

Roger laughed. “I mind now,” he said, “how you used to 
lather and scrub me.” 

Mrs. Coode laughed in her turn. “And if I did, you paid 
me for my labour. For though I, as your own mother, says 
so, there wasn’t a boy in the whole place fit to name in the 
same day with you. I used to ask myself whether ‘twas 
altogether right to take the pride I did in your looks; and then, 
as to learnin’! why you’d have a thing off by heart before another 
knew the first line of it.” 

Roger chuckled again. 

“T was a wonderful fellow, I was—a chap ’ud have to be one of 
the two that come home in the three ships to equal me. Ah! what a 
thousand pities ’tis the maidens don’t look at men with mothers’ 
eyes; there wouldn’t be such scrimmages in matrimony if so.” 

“No, now, that’s not the cause at all”—and Mrs. Coode spoke 
decidedly—* no more is it any good lying all the blame on the 
women to bear. Ifsons would be guided by their parents, and ask 
the direction of Providence, there’d be another tale to tell ; but ’tis 
men takes their own unbridled wills: that’s the rock they splits on.” 

Her manner, grown more excited, warned Roger that they were 
touching dangerous ground, from which, anxious to withdraw, he 
rather maladroitly put the question: “Speakin’ o’ marriage 
minds me of the maidens about here. How are they gettin’ on? 
Who’s gone away, who’s married, who’s dead ?” 
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“Oh there’s very little alterations. One or two's got married, 
and one or two’s gone from the place; but of them you knew I 
fancy you'll find ’em pretty much as you left ’em.” 

“ Phosbe Rowe—what’s becume o’ she ?” 

“Why her was down here not above a hour before you came in. 
She heard you was coming to-day, and knew I should be fidgety 
cos you wasn’t come; so so soon as ever her father got back and 
told up about the paying off not bein’ over, she ran down to put 
my mind at ease.” 

“ Now that’s what I call kind.” 

“Oh, that’s Phoebe all over, more ’specially with me; nothin’s 
too hot or too heavy that I may want of her. I don’t know what 
I should ha’ done at times while you’ve been away if ’t hadn’t 
been for that girl, for I ain’t so young as I was, Roger. My span 
of life can’t be long! I feel the years roll round with me.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! don’t talk like that ; why you're good yet 
for twenty year to come.” 

Mrs. Coode shook her head. 

“Don’t speak presumptuous,” she said reprovingly. “I’m not 
wishing to be gone, but, thank the Lord, He'll find me prepared 
when ’tis appointed that my time’s come.” 

“T heerd say that old Rowe is makin’ of his buildin’ yard a pretty 
paying consarn,” said Roger, wishing to broach another subject. 

“Wonderful,” replied Mrs. Coode emphatically; “lots o’ the 
gentry round has lent himahelpin’ hand. The way he’s got on is 
most surprisin’.” 

“Hm! Just the luck of his sort, lickspittle, cap in hand ; ” 
and Roger twisted his face as if the recollection of the fortunate 
Rowe disagreed with him. 

“Well, none of us, you know, fashioned ourselves, and I b'lieve 
tis more his manner than any meanin’ he’s got with it. He 
thinks a wonderful deal about you; he’s always wanting to know 
what about Roger.” 

Roger was evidently not disposed to appreciate the compli- 
ment, and Mrs. Coode continued: “I fancies he feels it, not 
havin’ no son, for the business has got beyond one pair o’ eyes 
lookin’ after it. "Twill be a capital job for whoever takes a 
fancy to Phoebe, and so Miss Anne was sayin’.” 

“Oh! and how i is she?” said Roger heartily, entirely ignoring 
Phoebe and her fortune. 

“Miss Anne, do ’ee mean?”—Mrs. Coode’s thin lips were 
drawn a trifle closer— Miss Anne’s well enough; leastways she 
was when last I see her. She’ s been away stayin’ to London, but 
she’s back agin home now.’ 
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The meal of which they had been partaking over, Mrs. Coode 
rose to clear the things away. In Roger’s honour they had been 
sitting in the parlour, where, in spite of the heat he had com- 
plained of, a bright fire was burning. The month was September, 
and though for several days past during a few hours the sun had 
blazed out fiercely, directly it had sunk to rest the evenings were 
chilly. 

“ Draw the blind down and pull the curtain across, Roger, do,” 
called the mother from the little kitchen. ‘“ Well light the 
candle when I come in, for it’s grown too dark to see. I don’t 
know, I declare, what you means by its being so warm; ’t ’as 
turned quite cold, seems to me.” 

“Not a bit of it. I was thinking of havin’ a pipe outside, and 
takin’ a bit of a turn.” 

“No, no, now, bide where you be; ’tis hard if yer own mother 
can’t have ’ee to herself the first evenin’ you're home, after over 
two years away, too. ‘Sides there’s no cause for goin’ out to 
smoke. Smoke ‘longside the fire, ’twill do me good to see ’ee 
there, for many’s the anxious hour I’ve spent, knowin’ you was 
on the sea. You're all I’ve got, Roger, and I humbly thank the 
Lord for sendin’ ’ee back to me.” 

Without another word Roger sat down ; and only that his fingers 
drummed with nervous quickness on his knees, no one could have 
told but that he remained willingly. He had the strongest 
filial affection for this mother of whom he felt so proud, and 
never as boy or man had he willingly acted in direct opposition 
to her wishes or commands. The tea-things set aside to be 
washed in proper order, Mrs. Coode returned to the little parlour 
with her knitting in her hand; the sight of her son sitting there, 
as, often in his absence, she had pictured him, made her eyes grow 
dim—but the tears she brushed away were tears of pleasure, 
which only softened her voice as she asked : 

“What is it you're looking after, my son ?—a spill o’ paper? 
Here’s one.” 

“T fancied somethin’ was amiss with my pipe,” said Roger, 
desirous of turning his face away from her, “but I believe it’s 
right enough after all,” and he made an unnecessary fuss in 
lighting it, noisily sucking to make it draw; then, abruptly, his 
face still turned away, he said: “You haven’t said nothin’ about 
old Jake George, nor Loyalty, mother.” 

“ Haven’t 1?” replied Mrs. Coode coolly. 

“You've seen her, haven’t you?” 

“Tf you mean since you've been away have I seed her, why 
yes, certainly.” There was a little pause, and Mrs. Coode con- 
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tinued: “I can’t for the minute recall exactly when it was, but 
I know the place was outside Hockadays; and to speak plain, 
Roger, I turned my head the other ways.” 

“2 this pipe!” said Roger, getting up angrily; “I 
thought it wouldn’t draw.” 

Mrs. Coode looked amazed ; it was most unusual for her son to 
swear, and if ever any word of the kind slipped out in his mother’s 
hearing he had always made some excuse to her. 

“What took her up to Hockadays?” he asked, seemingly 
unmindful of the usual apology. “I thought, mother, when I 
went away you talked of keepin’ your eye upon her ?” 

“ And what I talked of, Roger, I acted on. I barely let a week 
go by before I went down to that pigsty of a place—for I can’t 
call it no better—that they lives in, and I then and there 
made her the offer that if she’d come across to me of evenin’s, any 
she liked to name, I’d teach her to sew to her needle, and put her 
in the way of doin’ things; moreover, that she should go with me 
to a place o’ worship—that is, if she chose to dress herself decent.” 

“ Well?” 

“Yes, but *twasn’t well, nor in any ways what Loyalty 
wanted. She’s glib enough with her tongue—’tis ‘Yes, Mrs. 
Coode,’ and ‘ Thank you, Mrs. Coode,’ that’s to my face ; but my back 
turned, and the next I’m told is her conduct’s most disgraceful.” 

Roger’s face clouded visibly. 

“TI told you when I first spoke, mother, that you’d need all 
yer patience with her ; I know the bringin’ up she’s had ; still, on 
my side there’s a debt o’ gratitude owin,’ and it seemed to me if 
you took her in hand to make her more womanly, it would be 
like wipin’ out the score a bit.” 

“T ain't in no ways ungrateful to her, Roger—you mustn’t say 
that, for if I was to live to a hundred that she saved your life 
won’t never be forgot by me; but at the same time I’ve always 
held myself respectable, and more especial as to the company I 
kept, so that to ask me to mix myself up with a girl whose heard 
singin’ in a public-house, and makes free with a parcel o’ low 
smuggling fellows is, at my time o’ life, to say the least of it, 
something new to me.” 

Roger sat silent, and Mrs. Coode continued: “I can’t see what 
call there is for me to mystify anythink. Loyalty isn’t no more to 
you than she is to me, except ’tis in the wish to do her benefit ;” 
and the mother stole a furtive look at her son, throwing into 
her words the tone of an enquiry. 

“T told you exactly how I looked ’pon her,” said Roger coldly, 
“before I went away.” 
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“Yes, I know ”—Mrs. Coode’s voice sounded more conciliatory— 
and believe me, Roger, ’tis the truth I speak when I say I haven’t 
gived her up without a trial; but you know me for what I am; 
when ’tis my duty I can’t be bound down in my speech. Why 
I could no more have had Loyalty up here and, knowin’ what I’d 
bin told, not have spoke a warnin’ word ag’inst her goin’s on with 
Wakeham, and the young Hockaday, and that good-for-nothin’ 
brother of Liza Stevenson’s, than—I could ha’ flied. Then there’s 
her style of dressin ’—well, now, you shall hear——” 

But instead of listening, Roger impatiently interrupted her. 

“Tsh, let her be,” he said angrily. ‘“ What’s the good of wasting 
time and breath on such a young hussey? She's fit for the com- 
pany she keeps, and the crew she belongs to, and I was a fool for my 
pains to try and think to make anything better of her.” And 
he finished by flinging about several not very choice oaths. 

Mrs. Coode sat in mute astonishment. Could it be her Roger— 
her model son—who was talking in this way ? 

“ Hush, hush, Roger!” she said, “ my dear! Why I never heard 
you use such language as this before. I’m terrified at it, I am.” 

With an effort Roger got himself in hand again. 

“Come, mother,” he said, with an attempt to laugh, “ remember 
in what rough company I’ve been. I'll promise better behaviour 
after to-night. You'll see I won’t break out again; I shouldn't 
have now, only—but never mind, that’ll do. The least said the 
soonest mended, eh? That was alwaysa standin’ motto with you.” 

Mrs. Coode stretched her mouth, that it might seem that she 
was smiling, but her mind was disturbed and ill at ease. That 
Roger should have so openly denounced and spoken against one 
about whom they could never agree surprised her vastly. She 
tried to think that he had completely got the better of a liking 
she so terribly feared he had conceived for the girl, who of all the 
women on earth she had the greatest dislike to, yet a certain 
amount of disquiet had taken possession of her; and when Roger, 
after some desultory talking which both feigned interest in, 
asked if it wasn't most time to be thinking of bed, Mrs. Coode 
readily assented to the proposition. She bade him good-night, 
and after seeing that all was left properly, went up to her room, to 
come to the top of the stairs some ten minutes later and call 
down : 

“You ain’t goin’ out, are you, Roger?” 

“Yes, mother, for a little time Iam. You don’t mind, do you? 
I shouldn’t sleep now if I was to turn in.” 

He did not wait for her to say more, but closed the door behind 
him. Mrs. Coode took out a shawl, hastily put it round her, 
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then running down stairs she opened the door and looked out 
stealthily. In the distance going along the Lees she could see 
the retreating figure of her son. Was he going to the ferry? 
No, surely not. Swiftly she followed after him so far as the first 
stile, then she watched, waiting until she saw him pass the steps 
and still continue on, then with a lightened heart she turned and 
took her way back. 

“Tis what he said—only a little air he’s wantin’; he'll be back 
directly,” and she placed the candle and banked up the fire. “ Ah, 
well, I think I may reckon all’s safe now in that direction ; and if 
it should be ordained that he should cast his thoughts on Phoebe 
Rowe I should look on my prayer as answered, and have nothing 
more to wish for.” 





Cuapter III. 


Roarr Coopr walked along like one blind; he neither looked nor 
cared where his footsteps were taking him. He was only conscious 
of a bodily need of movement: to have remained still, to have 
lain down in his bed, would have been impossible to him. 

Had he possessed the art of self-examination, he would have 
pronounced himself to be by turns two different beings: and it 
was this duality of natures which intoxicated him with pleasure, 
and scourged him with suffering. 

The only child of a mother who was a widow, Roger in no way 
resembled a man whose character had been shaped by a woman. 

Very alive to the weaknesses common to her sex, Mrs. Coode 
had guarded herself at every point from spoiling by over-indul- 
gence the boy whom she regarded as her sole earthly blessing. 
Her husband, a gay, reckless sailor, had perished with his ship 
at sea; and though Mrs. Coode would never have confessed that 
she had made a mistake in marrying him, she saw as years 
went on the hand of Providence in removing the example of such 
a parent from her boy. 

Respectability—the keeping yourself up—not being beholden 
to anybody—had through life been the god of Mrs.“Coode’s 
worship, and it was the religion in which she instructed her son. 
Late and early she had toiled for her own and her child’s living, 
stretching to a sin the satisfaction that he owed everything to 
his mother, from the day of his birth to now that he had grown a 
man. 

Naturally, it being the calling of all the men about, Roger had 
taken to the sea; but not until two years since had he been a 
King’s sailor, and then, without that usual consultation with his 
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mother which preceded all his actions, he kad gone to Plymouth 
and offered himself for one of the crew of a ship fitting out there. 

It was in keeping with Mrs. Coode’s character that, when told 
by her son what he had done, she did not question his decision ; 
neither apparently did she seek into the motive for it, although 
the suspicion of what that motive was stung her to the quick. 

“<Tf your right hand offend thee cut it off, and cast it from 
thee,’” she said, meditating to herself on the event, “ ‘and your 
eye, pluck it out’; so that if feeling if he stops here the flesh is too 
weak to obey, oughtn’t I to give thanks to th’ Almighty, that has 
granted him strength to go right out o’ sight of her.” 

And the mother had judged her son correctly. Roger had 
suddenly become conscious of his weakness; the girl, who for 
years had followed him with the slavish devotion of a dog, 
seemed by a miracle transformed into a woman, and a woman 
who held him at her mercy. 

What a struggle had begun then! How he had fought to set 
himself free! But his love was like the waves of the ocean; if at 
times it receded, it was only to dash back again with greater 
strength than before. Why, why had Providence sent him this 
trial? Was it because as a lad when he had seen the child 
oppressed he had protected her ?—when he had heard her hounded 
and called after he had fought for her ?—and later, grown almost 
@ man, in a spirit of over-venturesomeness, because he would not 
give in, and be beaten by a bird trying to defend her young, he 
had climbed down the cliff side to a point where too late he saw 
his danger, had she not risked, nay, all but given her life to save 
him ? 

After that was it strange, then, that he felt a gratitude towards 
her? It was true that all that while she was growing up; but 
how was he to know ?—he who had never had any feeling of the 
sort towards any girl before. 

Poor Roger! Seeing the surroundings of her he loved, know- 
ing the black tragedy of her father’s fate, which pointed every 
finger in scorn at her, was it possible he could lead this girl to his 
mother and say, ‘“‘ She it is I have chosen to be your daughter.” 

Before, then, it was too late—before she knew—before she 
had dragged anything from his lips, he must go, must leave her; 
and one day, when sense and reason had the upper hand, he had 
rushed to the port some six or seven miles away and joined the 
Apollo, outward bound for the East Indies. 

His fate settled, his absence for some years secured, his mother 
told, the climax he dreaded was in more danger of coming to 
pass than it had ever been before. 
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The sight of Loyalty drowned in tears—her grief, her despair, 
the abandonment with which she spoke her love—oh, it was Heaven 
to him, a happiness which he hadn’t strength to resist, if he did 
not permit himself full license to enjoy. 

Under the plea of taking her to task, giving her advice, ex- 
tracting promises of amendment and improvement, he passed 
much of the little leave he got in her company; and the girl, full 
of impassioned love, little heeded what occasion brought him so 
that while he remained she could have him near her. 

Not until the hour of parting came did Roger fully recognise 
his error; and then, full of compunction, and with a hope as 
slender as the clinging to a straw, he proferred his petition to his 
mother, asking her, out of gratitude for the life he owed to 
Loyalty’s saving, to look after the girl, to teach her, to raise her, 
and make her more “like what a woman ought to be”; and Mrs. 
Coode, believing she thoroughly gauged the feelings of her son, 
pledged her word that she would do what he asked her. Other 
women might have doubted the motive for this request, but not 
Mrs. Coode. “Tis because he’s resolved in his mind to put an 
end to it,” she argued, “ that he asks me to do this for her. He’s 
my own child there, every inch of him. Well, we’ve each our part 
to play ; he must go abroad and strive, and I must stay home and 
ask help for him.” 

Could the mother have looked into her son’s heart twenty-four 
hours earlier, or on this very morning of his return home, 
assuredly she would have had the satisfaction of being convinced 
that the help she had asked had been given. Roger himself was 
secure in the same belief. The Roger who had been afraid to stay, 
who had given way to his love, was prostrate and subdued, 
overcome by the reasonable, right-judging, respectable man who 
was the pattern for his shipmates, and the example pointed at 
by his superiors. 

Indulging in that retrospect induced by nearing the shores of 
his native land he dwelt on his reasons for leaving them, pluming 
himself, patting himself on the back for the victory he had 
obtained. How wise he had been in doing as he had done. That 
folly he had been so near giving way to would have sunk him— 
dragged him down as surely as tying round his neck a stone. 

It had cost him a struggle, though, and one which many a man 
would have given in to; but not he—he was not of those to cry 
“Can’t help it” in the face of temptation. Once clearly make his 
mind up as to what he meant to do, and never fear but he would 
find courage and strength to do it. 


The nature in the ascendant now was proud, boastful, self- 
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reliant, and with this mood strong upon him Roger Coode had set 
out for his old home. 

To save him a mile or so of the distance, he had been landed 
between Mount Batten and Jenny Cliff, near to a bit of sloping 
land up which he could make his way. 

When he commenced his scramble he was the man we have 
described him; by the time he had reached the top and looked 
around, the resurrection of his other being had begun. That 
nature dormant and feigning death was stirred again, had 
quickened and leaped into life. His blood coursed through his 
veins till every nerve seemed tingling, his heart thudded against 
his side with the fierceness of its beating. 

Powerless he stood for a moment trying to recover himself, 
striving to cheat himself into the belief that he was halting for 
want of breath, and then a flood of memories burst the gates he 
had so long kept closed on them, and the victories, resolutions, 
decisions of the past two years rolled away like a morning mist 
that vanishes and is gone. 

“ Loyalty,” murmured the breeze which wafted its welcome 
back to her, “ Loyalty, Loyalty ”—her name seemed to fill the air, 
the earth, the sky. 

All in vain in the last throes of the struggle between them did 
he strive to halt and slacken his pace—in vain try to overtake 
the mad eager Roger by whom his sober self was outrun. Folly, 
folly! Humbled, abased at being defeated, he could but fling 
himself on the ground and confess that the battle he had fought 
had been fought in vain. 

Little wonder after this trial of emotion that Mrs. Coode’s keen 
eyes should have noticed her son’s face looked haggard and drawn. 
Roger had remained on the unfrequented cliff until, the first out- 
burst of passion spent, he was able to get himself in hand again. 
His first duty was to see his mother—to go to his home. These 
were not the days of correspondence and letter-writing, and 
beyond knowing that she was alive he knew nothing more. 

Descending the high-rounded hill which shuts out the sea 
from the village, Roger was accosted at once by neighbours and 
friends all ready to give him welcome. Surely that act in life's 
drama in which he had just taken part was a dream—a night- 
mare from which he had aroused to find himself strong again? 
His mother! How glad he was to see her—how anxious to listen 
to what she had to tell him! Only all the time there was that 
eonsciousness of a balance trembling, that needed but a feather’s 
weight to set it again in motion. 

The recital of Loyalty’s evil doings filled Roger with a mad 
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anger against which he strove, until forced to give way to that 
burst of swearing which, while it terrified his mother, seemed to 
bring ease to him. The torrent of words ended, that flame which 
had burnt so fiercely within him went suddenly out, and his 
heart, icy and cold, sunk within him like lead. 

Leaving the cottage, except for the inability to remain still, he 
could not have given any reason for going out—and certainly 
none for going to the place where he found himself standing. 

It was the very spot where in that foolhardy love of adventure 
he had once climbed down. Since that time, to prevent a similar 
danger, a few rough stones had been piled together like a wall, 
and on the topmost of these Roger leaned his arms. 

Yes, down that sharp spine with its slaty projections he 
remembered lowering himself, and then dropping below; and he 
gave vent to a short hard laugh, as he recalled the thrill of horror 
which ran through him when he saw the last slate, the one he 
had dropped himself by, in his hand—with his weight it had given 
way. A glance down to the sea showed him that all hope was 
gone, he could not retrace his steps up, there was nothing but 
sheer rock down. The green mound, which from above seemed so 
safe, when gained was a crumbling pinnacle. 

With terrible anguish of heart the lad had given himself up for 
lost. No one would see him, evening was coming on, by the 
morning—a choking sob rose in his throat. Just then he 
heard his name ; and through the mist which dimmed his sight he 
saw the brown face and the big eyes of that child who, though 
often, like a dog, driven by him back, would creep after him and 
hover near him whenever she could. 

There was a parley between them quick and decisive, for with 
the sunburnt sticks, which had looked so substantial, giving way 
like touchwood beneath him, Roger knew there was no time to 
lose. Loyalty was directed to reconnoitre, and she gave her 
report graphically. 

“Then ’tis no use,” he called back to her. ‘ Don’t come no 
further, or we shall both be over together.” 

“What will you do, then?” 

“T can’t hold on for much longer ;” and he stopped, trying to 
think of some message to send to his mother. 

The child drew back for an instant—the next she was sliding, 
scrambling down the precipice, having round her neck the short 
stuff petticoat which she had taken off, and which left very little 
underneath. 

“ You'll be dashed in bits and killed!” shouted Roger; but she 


paid no heed. “ Don’t ye hear what I says?” he cried. 
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She brought herself sitting on the now last ledge of the rock 
with her back placed firmly against its surface. “I don’t care if 
so,” she answered indifferently. ‘Cos if you falls in I throws 
myself after you; so come,” and she lowered the petticoat down. 
“ Hold on firm, and I'll hoist with might and main.” 

How, and by what miracle, the two ever reached the top was 
never known; but get there they did—he and Loyalty—this same 
Loyalty who had grown into a woman, and who was now hurrying 
to her own destruction with her eyes as much open, as when she 
had looked over before climbing down that cliff. 

He tried to feel sorry, but he could not; to have some concern 
about her, but he did not care. Evidently all love was over. Well, 
best it should be so; was it not for that cause he had gone away? 
He ought to be thankful, after the battle of the afternoon, that 
his madness was dead and passed ; as to what became of her, what 
mattered that to him? And chilled by a numbness which seemed 
stealing over body as well as heart and brain, he gave a shiver 
and was about to turn and go away, when a warm breath close to 
his cheek set every fibre of his being in flame, and into his ear a 
voice breathless with emotion whispered, “ Roger.” 


Cuapter [Y. 


Tue flood of light which the moon flung on all around fell on 
Loyalty’s upturned face, as Roger, whirled by a sudden madness 
out of himself, drew back his head so that his eyes might rest 
on her. 

He had not loosened his hold, her lithe form was still pressed 
against his beating heart, his arms but tightened the embrace in 
which they had caught her. 

“Would you have know’d me for thesame? Am I changed any 
way ?” 

The question was asked with the exultant consciousness of a 
woman who knows she has grown more beautiful every day. 

“Changed ?” he said, speaking with an effort—* no—not any 
ways. You're just what you was when I left—to me.” 

Loyalty’s eyes quivered, there was a momentary feeling of 
disappointment, the natural vanity of her feminine nature rebelled 
that the beauty which drove other men to distraction should be 
powerless with him. 

“ Just the same—just the same,” he went on repeating, catching 
his breath between the words, and holding it hard in the struggle 
he was making to impose on himself some self-restraint. Suddenly 
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his strength seemed to desert him, his arms relaxed their hold, 
and, leaning against the rough wall, he passed his hand across 
his forehead to rid it of the clammy dew. It was the work of an 
instant, but to Roger it seemed an age, so long that it was 
necessary he should speak—say something to break the silence of 
this awkward pause. 

“Well, you're about the last one I thought to meet up here,” 
he began, with an attempt ata forced laugh. “Where are you 
bound to? What are you after?” Then giving her no time to 
reply, he added roughly, “Tis much too late for females to be 
wandering about, and you all by yourself, too.” 

Could she have come there to meet any one? Each name his 
mother had coupled hers with passed before him in letters of 
liquid fire. ‘“‘ Who did you expect to find waiting here ?”—and he 
seized her by the arm roughly—“ eh ?—answer me.” 

But though she winced she did not shrink from him. 

“You,” she said exultingly. “I heard them tell the ship was in, 
but no leave was to be got, and there’d be no coming ashore till 
to-day. Oh, the hours I’ve stood with eyes strained looking out 
to sea! “I'would come over me, all at once, when I was sitting 
quiet and alone that the ship—your ship—was hove in sight, and 
Td set off to run so fast as legs could carry me, and stand out to 
Point screeching and hollering your name, in hopes the wind 
would carry out the sound, if so you was among the sail that 
passed by.” 

“ And when did you hear I'd come?” asked Roger in a softened 
tone. 

“On Monday, in the morning ; and I set off, and never stopped 
till I was down over Worse’ll, and ’pon the beach below. I says ‘If I 
can’t have sight of the barque that holds ’un, I'll take my fill of 
the water that has washed its keel ’—oh, but I did dash out into it!” 
And she stretched her arms wide with a gesture of impassioned 
abandonment, which made Roger snatch her again to him and rain 
kisses on her willing lips. 

Why, why could they not be transported far from there ?—away 
where no one knew him, no one knew her, where there was nothing 
to interfere with this delirium of bliss which he had not the power 
to withstand? These thoughts went whirling through his brain, 
while on his ears fell the words Loyalty was speaking. 

“There’s barely a day passed,” she murmured, not freeing her- 
self, but raising her eyes so that they might bask in the sunlight 
of the love that poured from his, “but I’ve spared the time to 
find myself up here.” 

“You have! For why?” 
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“Twas here we parted—you haven’t forgot ?” Without words 
Roger gave his answer, “Just "bout the spot whereon we're 
standing now,” and a quick-drawn sigh paid tribute to the sadness 
of that leave-taking. “Oh! but the turf ought to grow green here, 
for from first to last since you’ve been gone I’ve shed tears by the 
buckets over it.” 

. “Yes?” he said absently. ‘ What cause was there to do that 
or?” 

She began her reply, the prelude to the penitent confession she 
was resolved to make to him, but he was not listening. He had 
buried his face in her wealth of hair, the stray locks of which 
the wind was gently stirring. 

“What makes you go about like this?” he asked, his tone 
sharpened by fresh-kindled emotion, “without no covering on 
your head—no hat, nor headgear of any kind, such as other 
maidens wear ?” 

“Oh, let that bide,” she said impatiently, hurt at the interrup- 
tion ; “don’t begin about that now.” Then her quick eyes noting 
the shadow that had come over his face, she sought to chase it 
by saying— 

‘What’s to us what others do, 
So’s you’m for me and I’m for you!” 


but the old saw instead of soothing turned its sentiment in the 
opposite direction. It was everything to Roger what others did. 
He had been trained to live by rule and pattern. 

Loyalty made another effort. ‘Sides which,” she said, “I 
should have put somethin’ on, only at first I didn’t mean to come 
so far; and if I had,” she went on, floundering in her excuses, 
“ orandfer and them would have noticed what I done, so I slipped 
off whiles they was sitting, with just my apern flung over my 
head.” 
~ Roger gave a petulant “Tch! it’s the old game, then, still goin’ 
on down there?” And he freed Loyalty and took a step back 
further from her. 

A rush of colour mounted to her face, with a feeling of hot 
anger, which the next instant gave place to the choking of 
coming tears. 

“You'll find the old man’s put good score of years on his back, 
Roger, since you last saw him”—she was struggling bravely to 
overcome her emotion—“you’ye never seed him bowed as now,” 
and she bent her own back to give an idea of the measure of 
her grandfather’s infirmity ; “he hasn’t got not a quarter of the 
strength to put out that he used to.” 
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The attitude she had taken drew Roger’s attention from her 
face to her form, faultless in its budding womanhood. 

“Which means you're set to do his work; I know,” he said 
savagely, furious that any one had the power to impose a task on 
her ; “ there’s nothing I hates equal to seeing a woman in a man’s 
place, it angers me more than I’ve got words to say.” 

“Yes, I minds you never could abide it ””—her tone was con- 
ciliatory now, they had drawn nearer together—“ I often wish my- 
self there wasn’t so much of it to do, and that I might sit more to 
my needle and sew.” 

“Sew!” and he laughed contemptuously— it’s precious little 
love of sewing you've got in you.” 

In that moment—while she was speaking—Roger’s riotous 
imagination had carried him to the wild habitation which Loyalty 
called home. With the eye of memory he saw her dragging nets, 
running up the boats, freeing the crab pots barefooted, bare- 
headed : and the jarring contrast of the girl as she was, and the 
girl he wished her to be, rankled with the bitterness of gall. “If 
that was any ways true, you'd have been ready to learn of them as 
was willing to teach you.” 

“And who says I wasn’t ready to learn ?”—her pent up anger 
had burst into flame—‘ that’s your old mother, what she’s been 
tellin’ of you. I might have know’d that you would hardly be 
suffered to fetch breath in the place afore she'd be telling a parcel 
o’ lies to set you against me. Religion, I s’pose, she calls it; 
| 

There was a struggle to keep in the words, but out they would 
come, 

“Hates her—spiteful old——” but here she stopped, and by a 
supreme mastery managed to swallow the final opprobrious 
epithat. 

“Thank ye,” said Roger drily; “ don’t fret that there’s much 
love lost between you.” 

“TI don’t expect there is; but answer truly, Roger—do I 
begin about'she ? Never !—tho’ I might; yes, and talk on till day 
dawn, and then I shouldn’t have told the half of all she’s made me 
to suffer.” 

Roger curled his lip incredulously. 

“Tis mostly the way of them that’s in the wrong, they’ve 
nought but complaints to utter ’gainst anybody who strives to 
set em straight again. My mother,” and he assumed a tone of 
incontestable authority, “is a respectable, proper-conducted 
woman. The young ones as is fashioned on the lines of my mother 
won't need to fear about much fault being found with ’em.” 
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“TI don’t deny anything you thinks of her,’—Roger’s cold 
measured tone chilled the heat of Loyalty’s anger,—“ and I have 
tried to carry out what she’s told me. “Taint the not wanting to 
be learned things, Roger” —Loyalty’s voice began to grow tremulous 
in its humility—“ but ’tis her way—scoffing, scorning, as if I was 
beneath the very dirt that’s under her feet. Miss Anne never 
treats me that way, and she a lady born and that——” 

“T don’t know about Miss Anne or Miss Anybody,” said Roger 
sternly, “ but this I do know: that if youcan anger my mother, or 
in any ways run counter to her, that you'll do.” 

His gaze was no longer fixed on Loyalty, he resolutely avoided 
looking at her. “It isn’t thatit’sa matter of any great moment to 
me, tis only because ’tis for your good that makes what you 
choose to do of any consequence in my eyes.” 

A smothered sob, the cry as of a wounded animal, unconsciously 
escaped her. She would have flung her arms around him but that 
he pushed her aside. 

“No,” he exclaimed harshly, “ there’s been too much of that 
already. I’ve been to blame there. Cos others can make free is no 
reason why I should do the same.” 

Poor Loyalty ! love is so blind that she did not detect the mad 
jealousy that prompted this accusation. Roger’s lips were white 
with passion, the words were rather hissed out than spoken. 

“ Ah!” she cried, clutching at him so that he was forced to look 
her in the face, “‘so it’s them lies she’s been poisonin’ your ears 
with. Tell me—tell me!”—and strong man as he was she shook 
him with the fury that was quivering her whole frame—“ I'll 
know every single word she’s had to say!” 

By an effort Roger freed himself from her hold. 

“Tf you didn’t know there was something to tell, you couldn’t 
tell there was anything to fear.” 

‘And you could believe it of me?” 

The thought seemed to stab her like a sword. 

“ Roger,” placing herself so that he could not again turn from 
her—“ Roger, as there’s a God above who sees us both, I’ve been 
true as gilded gold to you. If not, could I stand as now, face to 
face, looking at you? Lord!” she cried, flinging up her arms 
and bursting into a passion of tears, “and all I’ve done, and 
suffered to do it, too, and the end is you give credit to the 
false slanders of that lying tongue. Has she ever been called on 
to battle day by day with such gaol-bird vagabonds as my lot is 
cast among? Sit down to sewin’! and listen to preachin’ and 
hymn-singin’ in chapels!” she laughed discordantly, “ there's 
been other work for me to do. I’ve had to sing songs, to dance, 
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to wheedle and coax, so that some show o’ peace and quiet should 
be kept among ’em there; and when that didn’t serve, I’ve bullied 
and swored, and fought, and sent ’em off with the ten command- 
ments printed on their faces—anything, so that when the time 
comed I could take God as my witness that I'd been faithful and 
true to you, Roger.” 

Elevated byjthe tragic protest she had made, Loyalty stood 
unconsciously sublime in the dignity of her outraged love. The 
great wave of passionate affection had been forced back upon her, 
leaving her future a barren wreck-strewn shore. Roger, certain 
that she spoke the truth as though he had witnessed her every 
action, was suddenly become emotionless, hard, cold as stone. 
The graphic picture of her daily struggles had seemed to him like 
the pouring in of molten lead, but torture had killed the impassioned 
lover, and had left the self-contained, sober Roger in its stead. 

In silence they remained facing each other, eyes fixed on eyes, 
features set—occupied with the passions working within them. 

Loyalty was the first to arouse. Poor soul! at a glance she 
took in the change wrought in Roger; sad experience had given 
her a familiarity with that adamantine face. A shiver ran 
through her, a little click came in her throat, as the words she 
wanted to say refused to take sound from her. All she possessed 
of earth and heaven seemed gone. In her despair she put out 
her arms, as if to push him further away, and then turned and 
fled. 


Carter V. 


For some moments after Loyalty had gone Roger stood immov- 
able; then, with a shake, as if to bring himself to life, he leaned 
his elbows on the stone-heaped wall, and let his eyes rest on the 
great surface of unrippled water. 

The moon, thinly-veiled now and again by flying scud, had 
turned the sea into a silver mirror. Plash, plash came the waves, 
as though they sought to softly woo the shore. 

Usually the ‘scene would have delighted Roger—keenly alive 
to all the beauties of his native place—but the torpor of indif- 
ference seemed to stultify his senses; he either looked without 
seeing, or saw without feeling. 

Suddenly he started. On his ear had fallen a shrill, far distant 
cry, doubtless some sea bird roused—or, could it be? The second 
surmise was barely shaped in thought before Roger was flying 
along in hot pursuit, never slackening his speed until he came in 
sight of Loyalty. She, rushing blindly on, pushed her way 
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through bramble and gorse; he, by striking into a lower path, 
escaped her notice, while still keeping her in view as they wound 
down, round the cliff together. 

At a point where the cleft rock makes an approach to the 
water easy, Loyalty halted, bent over, and then disappeared from 
sight. This was Roger’s opportunity to take his stand from 
where he could watch her crossing, for the moon, well overhead, 
now lit up the opposite shore, leaving that they were on in shadow. 

The receding tide had left the boat high and dry well up the 
mud-covered beach. Stretched out in its bottom Dunchy lay 
sleeping, doubly deaf to the calls which, before swinging herself 
down, Loyalty had given him. 

The position of the boat was happily chosen ; for while she lay 
safe and secure between two jutting stones, it needed but a 
vigorous shove to send her, as from a slip, safe into the water. 
Loyalty’s trained eyes noted this ; and giving up her attempts to 
arouse the old man, she picked up the sculls, threw them in, and 
stooping so as to bring all her strength to bear, Roger heard the 
run of the keel, saw Loyalty jump in, and the next moment 
dexterously push the boat out from shore. 

Admiration for her nimbleness and skill overcame for a moment 
the dissatisfaction always felt by Roger at any display of Loyalty’s 
cleverness in boat management. Of late years this had been a 
particularly sore point with him. His mother and other women 
whose good opinion he would have liked her to possess censured 
this talent unsparingly. It was all well enough, they said, to 
“put yourself across,” meaning to row from side to side of the 
winding water which separated the two villages from each other ; 
against that nobody could have a word to offer; but to be out in 
all weathers, blow high, blow low, pulling at the oars, trimming 
sails, standing to the tiller without a bit o’ nothin’ on her head, 
and often half-way up her knees in water, was the place of men 
and boys, and in a young female ’twas most improper, and what 
nobody counted respectable was ever known to do. 

Respectable! Yes; respectability was the rock which Roger’s 
love went shipwreck on, the god he had been trained to fear and 
to obey. His mother had lived respectably, had so kept him, and 
brought him up that they were thought well of and looked up to 
by all who knew them. 

There was not a single girl in either village nor for miles 
around but would have been willing to say yes to an offer from 
him to marry her; yet in perverseness, to torment and distract 
him, his heart refused to open to any but to this one, who was the 
scorn of all on whose good opinion he set value. 
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These unpalatable reflections were beginning to embitter him, 
when his attention was riveted by a conversation just com- 
mencing. 

Half-way across Dunchy awakened, and raising himself up by 
aid of the gunwale, he rested on the other arm as he said : 

“ What's up, eh? I b’aint in my bed, be 1?” 

“ Yes, in yer own four-poster; can’t ’ee see? ” 

“ Awh,” chuckled the old man, “’tis you, ye hussy, is it? You've 
went and shoved the boat off, and me a-lyin’ to the bottom of ’un. 
I wish I'd ha’ catched ’ee ; you should ha’ got toky for yam. Why 
wheres have ’ee bin to all this whiles up along there? Sweet- 
heartin’, is it—eh ?” 

Although in the stillness you could hear every sound, Roger 
strained his ear to catch her answer. 

“Sweetheartin’!” she said. ‘“Lors no, there’s been no sweet- 
heartin’ for me to-night.” 

“Some o’ they youngsters is down there now,” said Dunchy 
half-questioningly. “I see’d tall Nick the wrastler go past that 
way. Not that I wants ’ee to take up with such as he.” 

“Don’t ’ee?” she said abstractedly. 

“Why no, he’s a porcher. And you've only got to ax me, I'll 
tell ee how the land lies with most of ’em. Didn’t I spot they 
two as shot the Capen’s land over last regatta twelvemonth. I 
can’t help laughin’ now,” he added after a minute’s pause, “to 
think how Grandfer plied Sandy Scott, th’ ole gamekeeper, with 
liquor, and a good skinful he can hold, too. “Iwas needin’ all 
his powers to get his legs to carry ‘un home, but the crafty ole 
raskil had got the cunning to know bed was his surest haven. 
And there his wife, shivering and shaking, sat by the bedside 
listenin’ to the shots flyin’ like wildfire, and he a-snorin’ like a hog.” 

“Why, you seem to know all about it?” said Loyalty, perceiving 
by the pause that some remark was expected of her. 

“In course I does. Why ’twarn’t long after day dawn that I 
sees the chaps come down, and they pitches two sacks off their 
shoulders, and they calls out to me ‘Give us a shove down, will 
‘ee?’ _ But I wasn’t willin’ to be over spry, so I pretended not to 
hear. ‘Come,’ they says, ‘look alive, maister,’ they says, ‘and 
us'll give ’ee a shillin’ So that made me more nimble, and I 
took em to where I know’d was the best place. ‘There,’ I says, 
‘now up through that thicket, ’cross the fields, and over the hill, 
and if you don’t find yourselves in the Plymouth Road, don’t go 
for to blame me.’” 

“You got your shillin’ all right,” Loyalty said, in seeming 
sympathy. 
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“ Aw, he was safe enuf—and later on there was set up a reg’lar 
hoo-and-cry who'd seed ’em, and how’d they got off? So I was 
axed, and I telled *em same as I have you, how they come down, 
and what they says, and that they gived me a shillin’ for landin’ 
they and their two sacks; and then all was for makin’ out that I 
ought to have inquired what was in the sacks. ‘Not I,’ I says, 
‘they axed me to give em a shove down, and that I give ’em, and 
they gived me a shillin’, and that’s enuf for me to know; I minds 
me own business; I axes no questions, and gets told no lies. 
That’s all the information they could manage to get out o’ me.” 

The boat had reached the other side, and Loyalty, whose ears 
had listened while her thoughts had strayed far away, said by way 
of parting— 

“ And you wouldn’t say no to another job of the same kind, 
would you?” 

“No fay I wouldn’t,” laughed the old man, “nor grandfer 
neither, if so be ’twas over Cap’n’s land. He do hate he like 
pison; and ’taint altogether to be wondered at neither, for, turn 
it as you will, the Cap’n was the cause, if without blame, of yer 
father’s bein’ hanged.” 

“T only wish that they’d strung me up alongside ’un,” said 
Loyalty despondingly. 

“ Why, how for ever could that ha’ been done, seein’ you wasn’t 
so much as born then.” 

“ More’s the pity that I should ha’ been born at all—brought 
into the world with everybody’s hand against me.” 

“Come, I say—cheer up, lovely. “Taint often you’m took this 
way.” 

Loyalty’s tears, long gathered in her eyes, now fell in a torrent 
from them. 

“Oh, Dunchy,” she sobbed, “I don’t know what I shall do. I 
don’t no longer seem to care what becomes of me.” 

“ But there’s scores o’ them that do—why, me for one—you 
gone, who'd, I wonder, worrit over me. I might die like a rat 
in ‘a hole for aught any other mortal soul than you ’ud ax where 
I was gone to. Why, whatever is it now?” and Dunchy peered 
anxiously at her. ‘Who've ’ee been up there with? Roger, eh ?— 
is it he? Has he been jawin’ of ’ee, tellin’ about Phoebe Rowe? 
Somethin’ o’ that sort, I'll bet a guinea.” 

Loyalty sighed dismally. “It don’t matter, Phoebe Rowe or 
Phebe anybody ; ’tis certain I ain’t got his fancy.” 

“Then I’m blamed if ’tis flesh and blood he’s made of. I told 
’ee I thought he might marry Phebe Rowe, and so I still thinks 
he may ; but give his heart to her when he might have the chance 
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of you—never!” And Dunchy emphasized his conviction by 
snapping his fingers contemptuously. 

Loyalty let drop the apron all soaked by her tears. 

“You blessed old dear,” she cried, trying to smile, “ you always 
finds some word 0’ comfort to say to me. There,” and she tried to 
wipe her face dry, “I feels better now, so I'd best be off as 
quick as I can; I reckon any ways I’m bound to catch it from 
grandfer.” 

She turned to begin the almost perpendicular ascent up the 
hill, making her way through the wooded thicket which rung 
down to the river and stretches each way far along its banks. 

Amid the leafy short trees Dunchy soon lost sight of her, but 
confident that she was within hearing, he called out what he felt 
would give her further consolation. 

“Here, I say!” he shouted, with a hand scooped on either side 
of his mouth to insure his communication being confidential : 
“Tl keep my weather eye open to-morrow, and if I picks up 
anything "bout Roger You-knows-who, I'll let ’ee know.” 

“All right,” was answered back, “do; and if you keeps a 
weather eye open now ’twill be so well, for if wrastlin Nick’s 
got down with t’other three, they'll none of ‘em be over sober 
whan they reaches here.” 

And it was these words which broke the silence that had 
followed since they reached the shore—Roger’s ears caught them 
distinctly. 

The companion and friend of a dissolute old ferryman 
(Dunchy’s reputation had not the best odour)—counting among 
her admirers such vagabonds as poachers and wrestlers—going 
back to the drunken crew which surrounded her brutal old 
grandfather ! 

Roger had once more become a reasonable being. Retracing 
his steps home he reflected on his recent behaviour. He was ast 
a man to screen his own faults any more than he did those of his 
fellows. He had acted, he told himself, like a coward and a 
villain; the girl was there to take or to leave alone; he had no 
excuse for taking the advantage he had of her. 

Humiliated, defeated, not able to entirely rid himself of the 
excitement which had so vanquished his self-control, Roger was 
not able to thoroughly disentangle all recollection of pleasure 
from his pain. Every now and again he unconsciously stopped, 
stood lost in thought; and then as unconsciously hurried on 
again. The hour was not late, the clock had but just struck ten 
yet along the whole length of the Lees not a soul had Roger met, 
Ferrers folk kept early hours; if they went to bed late they could 
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not get up’ betimes. The lime-kiln past, he reached the first 
house—the beginning of that row of which: ‘his mother’s house 
was one, 

Built: to satisfy vanying requirements and to gratify different 
tastes, not two of these dwellings were uniform either in size or 
in architecture, but they-were all pervaded by the same air of 
cleanliness and comfort, the few shrubs grown high and railed 
in so as to furnish’a screen to the ground-floor windows. The 
narrow roadway separated the plots of garden ground, in which 
among useful herbs and vegetables grew currants, gooseberries, 
and a fewtime-honoured flowers. From most of these gardens 
a flight of rough steps led down to the water, here encircled by 
land, with a separate village and parish on either side. High 
rising cliffs hedge both these villages in, so that houses and water - 
seem in a rayine, while beyond the steep ee the sea spreads 
out and dashes against the coasts. 

In the house in which Mrs. Coode lived Roger had been born, 
his mother had come toit a bride. The substantial furniture bore 
testimony to her early savings, for she‘ had not married young, 
nor until, she boasted, she ‘could have everything respectable 
around her. 

Carefully opening and closing the house-door, he went into the 
little parlour, where to his surprise the banked-up fire was still 
burning. On the table a candlestick with tinder-box and matches 
were placed. Lighting the candle, Roger held it up so that he 
might look around him. Comfortable, neat, orderly, everything 
filled him with a proper pride at feeling this was his home. 
There was not, he believed, the equal of that room in the whole 
of Ferrers ; every single thing in its proper place—for Roger had 
the true sailor love of order—and all so bright and polished up 
and cared for, he’d challenge anyone to find a speck of dirt there. 
"T'was a house where, as the saying was, you might eat your meat 
off the floor. And then, with the light still held on high, he 
mentally recalled another home he knew, and at the recollection 
he gave an involuntary shudder, drew a deep-drawn breath 
between his firmly-set teeth, and planting down his heel as if to 
crush his love, “ "I'would break her heart,” he murmured, “ it can’t 
be—it can’t be.” 

Taking off his shoes, he crept as quietly as a mouse up to bed, 
while Mrs. Coode, who had been watching, listening for his 
return, kept anxiously repeating “ Whatever can he have been 
doing of! Wherever has he been to?” 
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